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‘© «You have no instinct of a grand signor,’ he said coldly.’’ 


‘©The Last of the Dorias ;’’ see page 560 
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The history of families, like that 
of nations, is the history of the sand- 
hill in the hour-glass. They arise, 
increase, attain to their plenitude of 
power and prosperity; they diminish 
and decline by the process of their 
own development. Finally Time 
gives the glass a shake; the family 
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above habitations, churches and busy 
mart. The sun lingers to scorch 
its broad plains, the -lizards dwell 
in thousands amongst its. shat- 
tered stones; pellitory of the wall 
and other fairer weeds make their 
home in blind windows and broken 
towers; this enormous ruin is a part 


disappears, and the last echo of of the scene and carries a vision of 


l'ame’s trumpet quickly dies away. 
In the person of Stefano Doria, 
a race that once had lorded it over 
their own domains of western Italy 
now threatened to expire. He him- 
self, while not lacking some tradi- 
tional features of the famous clan, 
was removed by many generations 
from the hour of their triumphs and 
the day when, with the potency of 
little princes, they reigned over many 
mountains and valleys from their 
fortress palace at Dolceacqua, by 
Nervia River in the Maritime Alps. 
Midway inland between Venti- 
miglia and Bordighera lies the town 
of the sweet water. An antique 
bridge with solitary span shadows 
the crystal beneath; on either side 
cluster houses under uplifting hills 
of terraced vine and olive; while, 
dominating all these dwellings, a 
grim and somber skeleton of ruined 
masonry arises and the home of the 
Dorias, mighty in decay, still frowns 





tinted walls, pale, rosy roofs, green 
shutters and dark archways upward 
to its crown and culmination. In 
the midst of business and bustle, 
removed by more than a century 
from the concerns of men, the empty 
palace stands; while round about it 
surges a sort of folk who aforetime 
knelt hatless to its lords. Now the 
base-born wander in ruined cham- 
bers of state, the humble villagers 
spread their linen to dry upon its 
broken walls and marble floors; 
black-eyed babies roll and tumble 
and play in the closets of counsel- 
ors; and bats flutter through case- 
ments where princesses have sat and 
hoped and feared. 

Stefano Doria was a cab-driver at 
Ventimiglia, and by a freak of ata- 
vism this man resembled in facial 
particulars that bygone ancestor, in- 
famous in the family’s history, who 
slew the Prince of Monaco. A 
signor of the neighborhood had 
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long since acquired the Doria por- 
traits, and he it was who pointed out 
that Stefano’s stern countenance, 
thin face and deep-set eyes resem- 
bled the murderer from the past. 
But the cab-driver was a man of 
mildest manners, and no spark of 
his family’s notorious pride had de- 
scended to him. Generations of 
poverty and intermarriage with the 
folk had stamped family character- 
istics out of the ancient race for- 
ever. Stefano’s father was a wood- 
man; and his grandfather—one who 
still enjoyed some autumn sunshine 
of the ancient prosperity—had been 
a lemon-grower at Mentone arid 
saved a few thousand francs for his 
sons to squander. 

Now the last of his line made shift 
humbly to live at Ventimiglia; and 
he often drove visitors to Dolceac- 
qua that they might inspect the 
manifold beauties of that mountain 
town. Stefano was tired of the 
jests and threadbare fun that show- 
ered upon him; he was weary of the 
advice that comic Frenchmen and 
clumsy English—with English sense 
of humor-—placed at his disposal. 
For the home of the Dorias had now 
stood in the market for years and 
the title of the family went with 
their fortress and was to be acquired 
by anybody who cared for an invest- 
ment so fantastic. Not a few had 
seriously debated the prospect; but 
while a couple of hundred pounds 
was sufficient to purchase the palace 
and the dignities that went with it, 
many thousands had been necessary 
to render the ruin habitable and 
restore the least part of its former 
magnificence and splendor. 

Stefano often declared in holiday 
moments that if Providence ever 


blessed him with a fortune, his pride 
would drive him to regain the rights 
and titles of his race; but upon such 
occasions the Doria’s wife usually 
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told her neighbors to laugh at him 
and remind him that he was child- 
less—the last of his line. 

“If Providence sent us francs, we 
would build a hotel with them, not 
patch a _ palace,’’ she declared. 
“But there will be no francs for us. 
We shall die as we were born—yjust 
above the gutter—and the great 
lords you sprang from will sigh with 
gladness in heaven and say, ‘Thank 
the good God, here comes the last of 
our fallen relations! Now they are 
all numbered; their tale is told; 
they disgrace the earth with their 
rags no more.’ ”’ 

From which remark it will be 
observed that Signora Teresa Doria 
possessed imagination but lacked 
sentiment. She disliked poverty 
very much, though she had known no 
other state; but life had not slain 
hope. She and her husband were 
both fifty years old; and now her 
salt to existence centered in gam- 
bling, while Doria did the like. He 
also took pleasure in drink—not for 
the liquor’s self, but for the dreams 
that came of it. He was no drunk- 
ard, yet systematically and in cold 
blood would enter from time to time 
upon a bout of wine. Long intervals 
stretched between these excesses 
and then he worked hard at his busi- 
ness and saved his earnings. The 
couple lived in the Roja valley and 
occupied two rooms on the third 
floor of one of the tall buildings that 
tower on the northern side of the 
river at Ventimiglia. 

‘“‘When you want to drink, you 
must go from home, my dear,”’ said 
Teresa; and her husband, seeing the 
propriety of this arrangement, disap- 
peared about thrice a year for the 
space of aweek. Usually he spent 
the time at Bordighera, in a slum 
with a friend; but once Stefano went 
to San Remo instead, and there he 
met a man who knew Dolceacqua 
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id took interest in the Dorias. 
Giuseppe Ratti was a hotel-keeper 
ind his property embraced various 
linor drinking-shops where poor 
folk congregated. Albeit a_ hard 
ind calculating spirit, he combined 
with qualities of greed and selfish- 
ess that tincture of romance never 
juite absent from the heart of the 


Latin. His wife fostered this tend- 
ency, and upon hearing Doria’s 


story, she sent for him and listened 
to the tale again with lively interest. 
It even changed Signora Ratti’s 
personal aspirations. Her hopes 
centered in her two boys, and she 
trusted to see them making a bold 
figure upon their little stage. One 
was to be a priest, and the other 
promised to shine as an artist. She 
wished, however, that he might be 
in actor. They had saved a good 


deal of money—perhaps even enough 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 








OF THE DORIAS 


Dolceacqua, with ruins of Doria palace. 
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to restore the Doria palace, but not 
enough to live in it after they had 
done so. But now Ratti’s wife often 
talked of Dolceacqua, and her hus- 
band, who rather enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of himself as a grand and titled 
signor, discussed the matter and let 
his lady rebuild the castle to the 
last tower and pinnacle—in imagina- 
tion. 

Francesca Ratti, although she 
knew her husband could never reign 
in the old home of the Dorias, yet 
found it hard to banish her dreams. 
One summer she came with her hus- 
band to Ventimiglia, entertained 
Stefano and Teresa Doria at a res- 
taurant, and listened with very great 
pleasure to such oral shreds and 
scraps of his family’s old history as 
the cab-driver could remember. 
Then Stefano drove the Rattis and 
their sons to Dolceacqua and smarted 
as usual to hear the hotel-keeper 
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make familiar jests at his expense. 

Signora Francesca tramped the 
ruin and her dark eyes were full of 
ambition. At his mother’s order 
her younger son set about sketching 
the palace; while the hotel-keeper 
himself walked here and there and, 
half in earnest, half in jest, cal- 
culated the cost of turning the ruin 
into a habitable abode. 

‘It would be cheaper to pull it all 
down and begin again,"’ he said. 

‘Pull it down, Giuseppe Ratti!’ 
gasped Stefano. 

“Yes, the place is no better than 
a rubbish heap now. Had it only 
been the sea, instead of 
buried here, we might have madea 
very fine hotel of it.’’ 

A look of deadly anger darkened 
the Doria's face. He half turned 
away and spat upon the ground. 

“You have no instinct of a grand 
signor,’’ he said coldly. ‘‘You will 
do well to go back to your hofel-pen- 
ston and your money-bags.’ 

Signora Francesca eyed the two 
men—both angry now—and 
sighed and turned impatiently away 
For the cab-driver, despite his pov- 
erty, stood there with the mien and 
bearing of a gentleman; while Sig- 
nor Ratti looked what he was. He 
had a fat, mean face, mean eyes, 
mean manners and mean inches, for 
but little more than five 


’ 


beside 


she 


he stood 
feet. 
“Never mind,” 
is nothing at all. 
in our hotel at San Remo who was 
mistaken for a porter; and poor, 
beautiful Albrecht, our concierge, has 
often been thought of royal blood.”’ 
But the fact remained that Giu- 
seppe was not rich enough to assume 
even the scanty remaining dignities 
of the Doria dynasty and restore the 
palace also. His wife fretted about 
it a little and sought for some hum- 
bler opening that might furnish dis- 


she thought, ‘‘that 
We had a prince 
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tinction and found a new family at 
less cost; but nothing of the kind 
just then appeared to be in the 
Italian market; so again and again 
she turned in spirit to Dolceacqua 
and once or twice visited the palace 
privately with her artist son, when 
Signor Ratti was at his Swiss hotel 
during the summer months. 

After three years she already felt 
a personal interest in the Dorias’ 
old home and talked as though that 
famous blood flowed in her own 
veins. She envied Teresa Doria 
and wished that the cab-driver and 
his wife were higher in the world, so 
that she might have made friends of 
them. 

But while the Rattis waxed and 
prospered, the last of the Dorias 
waned and sank. His wife’s amuse- 
ments absorbed their scanty money, 
for he never denied her petitions 
and shared her undying hopes. 
They starved themselves to take 
many shares in many lotteries. As 
high motives not seldom serve with 
sensible people to control nature's 
the husband and wife 
lived hard, stinted themselves and 
preserved a stern self-denial that 
they might find enough money for 
the purchase of new chances. The 
man ceased awhile from his dissipa- 
tions and conducted himself with 
Spartan control. Time after time 
hope flattered them; one minor prize 
in a German lottery fell to them; 
once their number came next to a 
considerable prize. Then Stefano 
Doria, calculating the chances with 
the illogical logic of gamblers, con- 
cluded that his wife’s turn had really 
come. 

‘“‘We must stake without fear; we 
must buy as though we were rich,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘But our money is spent—it is 
hard--just now when success must 


desires, so 
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be near. We have nothing left—nota 
1undred francs,’’ complained Teresa. 

He showed her a bag of money 
with much silver and not a little 
rold. Whereupon she embraced 
im, for such a sight had seldom 
gladdened her eyes. 

“Whence? Whence?” she asked. 

‘“‘T have sold my horse and cab to 
the Frenchman, Monsieur Lelong. 
What does it matter whether he owns 
them or I do? It is a great thing to 
be free of them. And I shall drive 
for him and my profits can scarcely 


1 ’ 


be less than they are.’ 
‘The big lottery!” 
Stefano nodded. 
Soon the last of the Dorias and his 

wife were living upon air and pray- 

ing for the days to pass. They had 


to the hazard. Onthe mornings of 
the various drawings they went to 
mass together, and prayed for luck, 
and reminded their patron saint that 
it was their turn. One by one the 
installments of the lottery were 
taken; week by week and month by 
month the Dorias saw their hopes 
diminish; then Stefano fell back 
into his old ways. A fortnight yet 
remained to the final drawing, but 
he had already lost his last hope of 
fortune. As before he believed that 
success must attend this final, great 
speculation, so now, though the last 
and highest prize of the lottery yet 
remained to be drawn, hope perished 
utterly and he burned to escape, if 
only for a few days, from the torture 
of this terrible disappointment by 
the way of wine. 

His wife was powerless to stay 
him; he gave her twenty francs and 
departed with the rest of their money 
to San Remo. 

It was not, of course, at the im- 
posing hotel-pension of the Rattis that 
Stefano stayed. A mean and hum- 
ble drinking-house received him; but 
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Giuseppe Ratti owned this obscure 
concern and made good money out 
of it. News came to him that Ste- 
fano Doria, after an absence of more 
than a year, was returned again, and 
Signor Ratti hastily prepared to 
the cab-driver before Stefano 
entered upon his besotted debauch 
and ceased to be company for sane 
men. 

Circumstances, however, and the 
press of business detained Ratti, 
and it was not until his guest had 
enjoyed three days at the wine shop 
that he met him. Stefano had sunk 
upon the middle stages of his revel, 
and, even as the hotel-keeper ap- 
peared, words ran high and the last 
of the Dorias was crying out that he 
had been robbed. Others, as drunk 
as himself, denied it. Then Stefano, 
recognizing the hotel-keeper, turned 
out his pockets and offered to sell 
the contents of them to Giuseppe for 
a few francs. He appeared to be 
intoxicated and clearly had no notion 
of what he was doing. 

‘I’m afraid there is little here that 
is worth money, my friend,’’ said 
the soberman. ‘‘A knife—an empty 
leather purse—an—”’ 

“It isn’t empty,’’ answered the 
other. ‘‘It’s worth a million francs. 
Ha, ha! Look!” 

He fumbled with the leather, lifted 
a flap and dragged out a lottery 
ticket. 

‘Teresa thinks that is hidden at 
home. But I took it when she was 
asleep. She is living on black bread 
and dandelions and prayers—poor 
fool! But hope was dead. I saw it 
die in a dream; and I, too, shall die 
soon and make an end of the Dorias. 
This ticket will be different when it 
is mine no more. You, Giuseppe 
Ratti—you are always lucky. Who 
knows? It may turn into a million 
francs if you buy it. Somebody must 
win the lottery.”’ 


see 
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Stefano spoke less distinctly than 
his words are recorded. He was 
half asleep and half drunk. The 
hotel-keeper handed him a ten-franc 
piece and, telling a man behind the 
bar to see that nobody robbed Doria 
of the money, departed with the lot- 
tery ticket in his pocket. Soon Sig- 
nor Ratti had forgotten all about the 
matter. 


Three days later Stefano Doria 
came back to Ventimiglia and the 
problems of absolute poverty. He 
found Teresa lying very ill; but a 
neighbor had been tending her. The 
husband now took the nurse’s place 
and neglected his work that he might 
wait upon his wife. His employer 
therefore turned him off. But 
Teresa grew a little better at sight 
of him and when the doctor told her 
that there was nothing more to fear 
and that she would soon recover, the 
woman found all things brighter in 
this promise of life, and even in- 
spired her husband with a little of 
her renewed hope. He found fresh 
work as a driver of carriages and 
there came a day when he drove 
some Americans upon a long excur- 
sion into the hills. He had passed 
beyond Dolceacqua in the valley to 
Isalobona and Pigna at the foothills 


of the mountains. Returning 
mournful, as was his wont when 
chance brought him face to face 


with the old home of the Dorias, 
Stefano stared and started to see a 
little crowd at his door. In the 
midst of it Teresa stood. She was 
quite well again, and now her thin 


voice rose in hysterical laughter, 
and men and women laughed in 


chorus and clustered round her and 
gave many evidences of an awak- 
ened friendship that had _ slept 
very soundly of late. 

Stefano heard her speak. 
‘‘Ah, neighbors, it is easy to be 
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good friends with the rich! Maria, 
Nina, Concetta, Beatrice—I see you 
all—I kiss you all! But you first 
and last and always, Margherita 
Pessano, because you came to me 
when I was sick and alone; and you 
nursed me like a sister, and did not 
sleep until my man returned to me. 
You and your husband shall be first 
friends to Stefano and to me, and 
our good shall be your good.”’ 

Some men Doria, and 
many voices saluted him and shouted 
congratulations and applause. 

“‘Welcome, good man, happy man, 
fortunate man—welcome the last of 
the Dorias!’’ cried out Emilio Pes- 
sano, the husband of Margherita. 

‘““Happy,’ ‘fortunate?’ Since 
when? What is this noise and din? 
Is everybody mad that they come 
here to our hovel and make merry? 
Are you drunk, Teresa?”’ 

“Yes, with joy, Stefano. The 
number—the last—the greatest! We 
have won the first prize in the lot- 
tery!”’ 

They cheered and cried the lucky 
number to each other; then Doria 
caught the infection, and embraced 


observed 


men and women and shouted with 
the rest. 

‘‘Let us see the ticket now,”’ said 
Stefano; ‘“‘where is it, wife? Our 


friends shall see it, too; they shall 
all see it and touch it.’’ 


“Where is it?’’ she said. ‘‘You 
ask that?”’ 
Then she suddenly turned pale 


and grew still. Her jaw fell and 
alarm filled her eyes. 

“Surely you know? When your 
cousin Nina brought the news, I 
went to the cupboard and looked in 
the old box at the back. But it 
was gone. Of course you took it? 
Don’t say—for Jesus’ sake——!”’ 

“IT forgot,’’ he answered. ‘“‘I for- 
got all about it for the moment; but 
have no fear. It is safe in my 
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‘« Stefano stared to see a little crowd at his door. 
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went to 
It is 
safe 


pocket. I took it when I 
San Remo to amuse myself. 
course it is 


safe enough—of 


enough—see——”"’ 

He dived into his breast pocket— 
then rapidly tried the others, one 
after the other. 

Teresa grew more frightened and 
concealed her terror under an out- 
burst of anger. 

“Fool! why must you needs touch 
it? The ticket was safe there, and 
now—when you were drunk—oh, 
God! search—it cannot be 
—it cannot be that it 1s gone!”’ 
Stefano dropped 


misty ray of memory 


search 
Suddenly his 
hands. A 
lighted his brain. 

‘I sold it to Giuseppe Ratti,’’ he 
‘‘He gave me money to go 
on drinking. Yes—he has it.’’ 

A murmur of dismay arose. A 
sentimental woman screamed. The 
men gesticulated and _ chattered 
fiercely. Each felt. himself a 
sufferer. Their imagination woke 
in all a feeling of part possession in 
this enormous sum of money. 

Teresa, dumb and terrified, turned 
her head quickly to right and left; 
lifted her hands and wrung them; 
listened to the voices and. hastened 
about from man to man for comfort. 
She was like a dazed dog in a crowd 
that has lost itself and can pick up 
no familiar scent. 

‘‘He must be sensible—he must be 
reasonable—he may not yet have 
heard,’’ said Stefano Doria. “I go 
now this moment to him. There is 
a train within an hour. 
Teresa. It cannot be 


i] 


said. 


Be of good 
that 


cheer, 
Ratti—— 

‘‘There is no hope,’’ she answered. 
‘Men are men, not angels. Ratti 
knows the value of money better 
than we do. All is over.”’ 

A dreary, dead finality marked 
her voice and every listener felt that 
Teresa spoke the truth. The people 
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departed; Doria hastened away and 
reached San Remo an hour after fal! 
of night 

A glorious glitter marked the ote/ 
pension of the Rattis, and five hun 
dred men were bawling, dancing and 
A thin stream 
of the hotel-keeper’s fellow citizens 
entered orderly, like persons going 
into a theater. They congratulated 
Giuseppe and his wife, shook hands 
with them, drank what they liked to 
drink, paid nothing and passed out 
again, shouting and cheering. 

Francesca Ratti already tasted the 
triumphs of position and of power. 
She stood her husband and 
gave the her hand like a 
queen. It was a glorious reception. 

Stefano took his place in the pro- 
cession and presently stood before 
the host and hostess. 

“Welcome, Doria, welcome! 1 
expected you! We will talk 
ently,’’ cried the lucky man. 
how the people flock!”’ 

The new-comer turned to Signora 
Ratti and him very 
graciously. 

‘‘It is fate, Stefano Doria. I have 
felt the finger of fate moving in this 
matter these many days. It was to 
We and you—yes—yes—there 
are mighty mysteries hidden in the 
conjunction of human lives. You 
have helped us to be Dorias, too! 
And we—we shall not forget you.”’ 

‘““My money, my money, Signora! 
Can it be that your husband will 
take all? If you knew--if you 
knew what our years have been— 
Teresa’s and mine—our starving, 
struggling years. Is your husband a 
devil to do this thing?’’ 

‘Certainly not, my good Stefano. 
He is the best and kindest of hus- 
bands, and a famous man of business. 
I knew that it would come about-— 
in dreams I dreamed it; in waking 
visions I saw it: the palace roofed 


singing outside it. 


beside 


visitors 


pres- 
““See 


she received 


be. 
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DRAWN BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


««With one arm Stefano grasped Giuseppe around the neck.”’ See page 567 
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again—glass in the windows—a flag 
upon the highest turret. And now 
it is to be! Ratti no longer, but 
Doria! Think of it, Stefano Doria, 
my Giuseppe a lord of the land— 
and my sons——’’ 

‘‘But what of me and my wife?’’ 

‘‘Do not suppose that we have for- 
gotten you. There isa sacred tie. 
Something must be done. We shall 
be relations by law. Something 
very good shall happen to you. But 
we have not had time yet to think 
what it will be.”’ 

“You will not give me back my 
money, Signora Ratti?’ 

‘‘We have no money of. yours, 
Stefano. You must not talk like 
that. It is very foolish and 
wicked.”’ 


A fortnight after this rare fortune, 
the lucky husband of Signora Fran- 
cesca paid a visit of state to Dol- 
ceacqua. His wife had intended to 
accompany him, but irdisposition 
prevented her from so doing, and 
Ratti went alone. It was arranged 
that Stefano should drive the new 
lord of the valley from Ventimiglia, 
and Signor Ratti had promised upon 
this occasion to explain his inten- 
tions concerning the Dorias. 

A pair of horses and a comfortable 
carriage awaited ,the hotel-keeper, 
and soon he was driving beside the 
broad lower reaches of Nervia River 
and chattering to Stefano. 

‘“‘Stay,’’ he said. ‘‘I cannot talk 
up to you on the box. Now that we 
are out of the town, I will mount 
beside you. Then you can listen to 
me. But let me get back into the 
carriage again before we come in 
sight of Dolceacqua.”’ 

Giuseppe was naturally rather full 
of his own affairs and for some miles 
the cab-driver heard little else. The 
hotel-keeper proposed to take the 
Doria titles, to rebuild the palace in 
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part, to modify the original form 
and to leave a certain portion of th 
picturesque ruin in its desolation 
Thus Ratti intended to spend twenty 
thousand pounds, or half the sum he 
had won in the lottery. 

“It is all very well, but what of 
Teresa and of me? I should hear 
of these great things with better 
heart if I knew what you will do for 
us. Remember that I have only had 
ten francs for my lottery ticket so 
far, Giuseppe Ratti,’’ said the cab- 
driver. 

“You must call me ‘Signor,’ my 
good Stefano. It is well to be clear 
in such a matter. I am your lord— 
the head of your family henceforth.”’ 

‘‘And what is the head of my fam- 
ily going to me and my 
wife?”’ 

The new Doria looked at the hills 
and lifted his eyes to the mountains 
beyond them. 

“It was my wife's good thought," 
he said. ‘‘You know that old abode 
beneath the rocks near the main 
entrance of the palace?”’ 

‘‘That hovel——?”’ 

“It will be rebuilt. 
tant.”’ 

‘Important to your gatekeeper— 
yes; not to me.’’ 

‘‘We imagined that now you are 
no longer young—just to open the 
gate for the carriages and visitors?”’ 

‘*Easy work for Teresa Doria?”’ 

“‘Exactly. No cares or anxieties. 
And wages, too; two hundred francs 
a month even.”’ 

“The last of the Dorias at the 
palace gate? Shall I wear a livery?’’ 

‘‘Not the last of the Dorias. You 
must not speak so. Like the 
phoenix the family renews its 
youth and rises from its ashes as the 
castle—part of it—will rise from its 
ruins. And, yes, you will wear the 
Doria livery—when we know what it 
is exactly. Men are busy working 


do for 


it is impor- 











ior me. 


Everything is to be done 
it was—to a button. The 
is very anxious that all 


’ 


just as 
Signora 
should be in keeping with history.’ 

‘‘There were some great Dorias in 
history.” 

‘“‘And some great rogues among 
‘em. I’ve been reading—reading— 
reading—till I feel a Doria in every 
drop of my blood.”’ 


‘You are a poet, lam sure. Such 
imagination is marvelous. If you 


can think yourself a Doria, you can 
think anything. There was a Doria 
once who killed a man, Giuseppe 
Ratti.”’ 

“Yes, he 
Monaco.”’ 

‘‘They say I am exactly like that 
Doria.”’ 

“Nonsense, 
porter’s gate. 
me, Stefano.”’ 

‘IT must have time. It is sucha 
great-hearted thing you would do— 
as if one should seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk. To chain me and 
my wife to a kennel at your gate—in 
exchange for a million francs. Is 
that not too generous?”’ 

“You look at it in a wrong light; 
you area pig-headed fool of a man 
to talk so rudely to your future 
master.”’ 

‘‘Who shall name my future mas- 
ter? But he will not be you, you 
poor little bag of lard!’ 


killed the Prince of 


nonsense! But the 
You do not thank 


“What is this? How dare you, 
Doria? Beggar— insolent rascal! 
Stop and Iet me get back into the 
carriage. Iwill have no more words 
with you. Stop instantly, or it will 


be the worse for you!”’ 

“It is true. You will have no 
more words with me—or any one. 
Your last words are spoken and the 
book of your deeds is shut. See! 
we come in sight of the palace. The 
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home of heroes and princes. And 
you thought to see the last of the 
Dorias at the gate, that he might 
bow to your pudding carcass as it 
waddled in and out! Look down! 
‘Tis a long way to the river, Giu- 
seppe Ratti.”’ 

‘Stop and let me alight! Stop, I 
say, or I will have you arrested and 
imprisoned!”’ 

‘“‘There—there—the home of the 
Dorias, you fat robber and vile 
keeper of wine-shops! Say farewell 
to those solemn walls; wave adieu 
to the houses; bid the bridge ‘good- 
bye.’ Now the sun sets for you and 
for me. We will die together down 
there—far, far down—where the 
Nervia tumbles.”’ 


With one arm Stefano Doria 
grasped Giuseppe round the neck; 
with the other he lashed the horses 
into a gallop. He shouted to them 
and soon had them racing madly 
along the perilous edge of a road 
that twined high above the river- 
bed, like a thread upon the hill. 
Far beneath an ancient aqueduct 
wound along on broken arches, and 
below it Nervia glittered and foamed 
and roared in the deep heart of the 
gorge. 

For a moment Stefano lifted his 
eyes to the sunny walls of the pal- 
ace, where they rose above the 
house-tops of the distant town; then 
he drove his horses headlong over 
the narrow parapet into the depths 
beneath. The traces broke and two 
struggling brutes dropped together, 
while with them two men also fell. 

Long afterwards a hideous debris 
of torn flesh and broken bones was 
dragged from the water, and not 
until dawn of another day did Teresa 
Doria and Francesca Ratti know that 
they were widows. 











The Long Kid’s Change of Heart 


BY B. M. BOWER 


‘Gee, look at that, would yuh, 
Deekin! An’ us don’t know the 
color uh good money no more.”’ 
The Long Kid spat angrily into the 
gutter while nickels, dimes and even 
‘“‘two-bit-pieces’’ continued to rat- 
tle spasmodically upon the big drum. 

The Salvation Army was enjoying 
a most successful ‘‘Go,’’ with the 
major and a staff-captain and the 
Jones sisters all visiting the corps at 
the same time. The Jones sisters 
could sing the tears from the hearts 
to the cheeks of the most hardened 
sinners, and the major could lift the 
curtain and bring them face to face 
with their better selves. No wonder 
the drum-head collection in the open 
air sounded like the popping of corn 
before a winter fire. The Long Kid 
peered over the head of a short man 
and speculated upon the size of the 
offering. 

“T’ll betcher they’s a good five 
dollars on that drum right now, 
Deekin,’’ he observe plaintively. 
‘‘They’s ten of ‘em, not countin’ the 
head guys—fourteen all told. That 
makes—lemme see. Fourteen into 
fifty—three an’ eight t’ carry— 
thirty-five cents apiece right there 
in sight an’ more a-comin’. An’ 
they'll git more inside. An’ nothin’ 
t’ do but march a few blocks an’ 
sing an’ holler. Deekin, that beats 
trampin’ an’ goin’ hungry—I’m 
goin’ t’ join ’em.”’ 

Deacon pulled his tattered coat 
together under his chin, fumbling 
mechanically for the button which 
was not there and which never had 
been there since he purloined the 
coat from a sheep-herder’s camp. 
‘‘Aw, gwan!’’ he adjured morosely. 
‘‘Watcher want t’ make a holy show 
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uh yerself fur? Ain’t yuh got no 
pride?”’ 

The Long Kid, being gifted with a 
strong sense of humor, turned and 
eyed the man quizzically. He 
grinned and bit off a piece of to- 
bacco from the dirty lump he fished 
up from his trousers pocket. 

‘“‘Speakin’ about pride, Deekin,”’ 
he began, then stopped and con- 
tented himself with another grin. 
“Yes, sir,’’ switching to the other 
theme, ‘‘it beats hoboin’, t’ my 
notion. I bet they don’t go empty, 
an’ they sure look as if they was 
enjoyin’ theirselves. Gee! There's 
a peach of a girl standin’ behind 
that fat, four-eyed feller. Wait till 
he gits t’ steppin’ around earnest 
agin, an’ you kin see her. Yes, sir, 
I’m sure goin’ t’ join ’em.”’ 

“‘You’re goin’ t’ make a plum .ool 
uh yerself,’’ growled Deacon. ‘‘They 
make yuh cut out cards an’ whisky— 
an’ I’ve heard say they won’t even 
let yuh use t’bacco—an’ they'll call 
yuh down something awful if yuh so 
much as say ‘damn.’ They’re a lot 
of howlin’ loonatics, that’s what 
they be. Yuh better keep out.” 

The Long Kid considered, while 
the major exhorted the crowd on the 
corner. Then he stepped back into 
his place in the ring, and a sweet- 
faced lassie in a hallelujah bonnet 
stood fully revealed and materially 
aided the Kid’s decision. 

“‘Well,”’ he said firmly, ‘‘I’m goin’ 
t’ try ’em, anyhow. If I don’t like 
the layout I guess they’s no law 
against backslidin’.”’ 

Deacon sneered profanely and 
turned back into the saloon, still 
feeling for the missing top button 
on his coat. 
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When the two flags 
moved out and head- 

d the little proces- 
sion of Salvationists 

p the street, the 
Long Kid lounged 

onchalantly after 
them. With his mind 
fixed upon the pros- 
pect of becoming one 
of the band, he began 
tentatively to keep 
step on the sidewalk 
with the dolorous 
thump of the big 
drum, grinning amus- 
edly the while. The 
sweet-faced lassie 
walked upon the side 
toward him and he 
kept pace with her as 
she marched up the 
middle of the dusty 
street, unconscious 
of his very existence. 

That she was a 

new recruit’? was 
evident from the fact 
that she _ fell  fre- 
quently out of step 
and blushed furiously 
whenever she discov- 
ered it. And she held 
her head up some- 
what defiantly and 
looked straight be- 
fore her as she 


marched. Also, she 
did not sing with the . 
\thers; confusion | 


choked her and held 
her dumb. 

The Long Kid did 
not knowallthis; he 
knew only that she 


was clear-eyed and sweet, and that he 


wished he had spent 


bits of his for a shave instead of for 


beer for himself 
Because he had not, 
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«<The sweet-faced lassie was a new recruit.’’ 


and cheeks were covered with an un- 
becoming ten-days’ growth of brown 
beard, he chose a seat in the shadow 
of a pillar midway down the long 
hall. 


that last two- 


and Deacon. 
and his chin 
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The major read a song out of a 
War Cry and the captain sent the 
lassie down into the audience with a 
bundle of the papers to sell. As 
she came timidly down the aisle, 
offering her papers to all and selling 
a few, the Long Kid swore under his 
breath because of his empty pockets, 
and looked away in a feeble pretense 
of not knowing that she was stand- 
ing beside him. But the man who 
sat near him reached a long arm 
before the Kid and held a dime out 
to the girl; and when she offered 
him a nickel with the paper he said 
easily, ‘‘That’s all right—keep the 
change, sister,’’ and the Kid could 
scarce keep his hands off the fel- 
low’s collar. 

However, when they all rose to 
sing and the fellow generously 
offered to share his War Cry with 
him, the Kid so far forgot his wrath 
that he held an edge of the paper to 
keep it steady between them. When 
ne discovered that the tune was none 
other than ‘‘The Girl I Loved in 
Sunny Tennessee,’’ he opened his 
mouth and threw his whole soul into 
the singing—and that meant that 
people in front of him turned and 
looked back, for the Long Kid cer- 
tainly could sing! He might have 
had steady work singing in the beer 
halls, only that he disliked the life 
and preferred to wander here and 
there, working when he must and 
idling when he could. 

Through the first verse he stuck to 
the Salvation version of the words 
During the chorus he fell to watch- 
ing the girl, and, watching her, for- 
got the lines before him, and the 
major was shocked and grieved at 
hearing a bell-like tenor in the audi- 
ence irreverently sing, high and 
sweet above the uproar: 


‘“‘When the moon rose in its glory, 
There I told life’s sweetest story 
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To the girl I loved in sunny Ten- 
nessee. 


But the Long Kid meant no 
irreverence; he was thinking of th 
lassie in the hallelujah bonnet, up 
on the platform, who was too shy to 
clap her hands with the others even 
when urged by the elbow of a large, 
bony woman with gray hair and tw 
front teeth gone. 

The major frowned, waved his 
arms to accent the time, and th: 
chorus was repeated over and over, 
while the voice in the audience 
threaded the incongruous’ words 
through the lines which the others 
sang: 


“Till the King comes in His glory 

We will tell the old, old story, 

Sinner, Jesus waits to save and wel- 
come thee!”’ 

—till the man who stood beside him 
nudged the Long Kid into remem- 
brance and whispered, ‘‘Here, you 
better let up. You ain’t singin’ the 
right words. ”’ 

Offended, the Kid closed his 
mouth and did not sing at all after 
that, and the major, listening for 
the irreverent tenor, felt an incon- 
sistent pang of regret that it was 
stilled. 

While the meeting progressed the 
Kid’s determination to join grew 
stronger; but a certain uncomfort- 
able sensation grew to a real ob- 
stacle and he rose and slouched into 
the street and made straight for the 
nearest saloon 

““T'll sing yuh a song fer two bits,’ 
he said to the bartender, whom he 
knew. 

“All right, Kid. 
open so folks can hear yuh. 
it in trade?”’ 

“Nit. I want the dough.”’ 

This put a different face on th: 
matter and the bartender hesitated 
But the saloon was not doing a satis- 


Leave the door 
Take 
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«« Rested both elbows on the bar behind him while he sang.”’ See page 572 
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factory business that night and the 
Kid’s singing was an attraction not 
to be ‘lightly thrust aside, so in the 
end he yielded and the Long Kid 
pushed his oid gray hat far back 
upon his brown curls and rested 
both elbows on the bar behind him 
while he sang. Men slouching by 
on the pavement stopped to listen 
and then went in, but the Kid did 


not notice. He was thinking of a 
sweet face framed in an ungainly 


headgear. 

‘‘When the moon rose in its glory, 

There I told life’s sweetest story 

To the girl I loved in sunny Ten- 
nessee.”’ : 

There was no major here to frown. 
The haunting melody carried far up 
and down the quiet street and 
gripped more hearts than one. 

“‘Here.’’ The bartender spun a 
dingy bit of silver across the bar. 
‘Give us another at the same price, 
Kid. You're sure a drawin’ card.”’ 

“Can't. Ain’t got time.’’ The 
Kid seized the coin and hurried into 
the barber shop next door, whence 
he emerged in half an hour clean 
shaven and smelling of bay rum. 
His clothes were brushed into a 
semblance of respectability and his 
hat had been straightened as to brim 
and dented carefully as to crown. 
In this new guise he reéntered the 
Army barracks and walked boldly 
up the aisle, secure in the conscious- 
ness that he did not look altogether 
like a ‘‘bum.’’ He wasstill hungry, 
but he was so accustomed to the 
sensation that he scarce gave it a 
thought. 

The staff-captain was urging the 
ungodly to forsake their sins, and 
inviting them to come forward and 
kneel at the penitent form. The 
Long Kid listened attentively, grow- 
ing more and more dismayed at the 
outlook. Plainly, one could enter 
the ranks of the Army only by way 
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of the penitent form—and the Kid 
did not feel particularly penitent; 
penitence for sin in the abstract did 
not appeal to him. If he had done 
murder, now, or had stolen some- 
thing—but he had not. He _ had 
simply been ‘‘down on his luck’’ for 
the last year, and had injured no 
man save himself. After a siege of 
fever in the hospital he had been 
turned loose penniless and too weak 
to work, and so had wandered and 
drifted until idling became a habit. 

He eyed askance the two chairs 
which were backed close against the 
platform and which were consecrated 
to the use of the penitent. He 
hated to go up there before all the 
crowd and kneel down and be prayed 
over. He was almost tempted to 
give over his determination to join, 
when he looked up and discovered 
that the eyes of the sweet-faced girl 
were fixed upon him. The eyes 
seemed begging him to come, and a 
hitherto unsuspected depth of his 
soul was stirred by the glance, fleet- 
ing though it was. 

While the staff-captain was yet 
speaking the Kid arose, as one who 
hastens to perform a disagreeable 
duty, and walked deliberately up to 
the penitent form, where he knelt 
and listened to the storm of halle- 
lujahs on the platform above him. 
He did not know what to do next 
and so remained passive. Peering 
surreptitiously between his fingers, 
he found that he was kneeling 
directly in front of the sweet-faced 
girl, and that her head was bowed 
upon her hands, which were small 
and dimpled; he noticed the dim- 
ples particularly. The toe of one 
tiny shoe peeped from beneath her 
blue skirt and the Kid forgot, for a 
moment, where he was and gazed at 
it admiringly. 

Then the sergeant-major came 
down and knelt beside him, the staff- 




















€aptain broke off abruptly his ex- 
hortation and some one_ prayed 
loudly. The sergeant-major talked 
to the Kid, in an earnest undertone, 
and told him how great a sinner he 
was and how the Lord was waiting 
to pardon him and blot out his past; 
and the Kid, with one eye fixed 
upon the adorable little foot before 
him, listened abstractedly and 
agreed, with suspicious readiness, to 
all the sergeant-major said. He 
even surrendered the dirty lump of 
tobacco—which was considered the 
crucial test of his sincerity. 

Then he found himself standing, 
the center of an exultant, hand- 
shaking group of Salvationists. The 
audience was straggling out and he 
was being hailed as “‘brother.’’ The 
Kid began to feel some embarrass- 
ment at the exuberance of his wel- 
come. He had come to them fora 
‘job”’ and was being greeted as was 
the prodigal son. Last of all, she 
of the sweet face and the tiny foot 
came forward and placed a dimpled 
hand in his and shyly wished him 
‘‘God bless you, brother’’—and the 
old, wandering life slipped away 
from the Kid like a soiled garment 
at the touch of that innocent hand. 
He went home with the sergeant- 
major that night and slept in a real 
bed with white sheets and pillow 
slips, and dreamed strange dreams 
and awoke with newer, cleaner 
thoughts. 


In the course of time the Long 
Kid, being keen witted and tactful, 
fell easily into the new life and 
learned many things. He learned 
that the soldiers did not receive pay 
for marching the streets every night; 
the man who beat the drum worked 
ten hours a day with the street pav- 
ing gang, and confided to the Kid, 
one night as he buckled on the big 
drum, that his back ‘“‘hurt some- 
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thing awful—hallelujah!’’ The ser- 
geant-major wa. clerk in a hardware 
store and the man who bore the stars 
and stripes drove a milk wagon. 
The sweet-faced girl, whose name 
was Allie Burns, was a waitress in 
the Elite Restaurant and the jeers of 
her co-workers were a real torture to 
her sensitive nature. 

The Kid was undaunted. He 
went to work on the street alongside 
the drummer, and speedily learned 
how it felt to march the streets and 
sing of an evening while one’s back 
‘“‘hurt something awful.’’ He could 
see Allie Burns and clasp her hand 
and say ‘‘God bless you, sister’’— 
and when he could do this, what 
mattered an aching back? His 
voice made him prominent in the 
corps from the start. Every night 
he sang a solo while Allie Burns 
went down with a tambourine to 
take up the collection, and people 
came to the meetings just for the 
pleasure of hearing him. 

But with all this, the Long Kid 
knew he was not “‘saved’’ as were 
the others. If he kept from his old 
habits and companions, he did not 
attempt to cheat himself into the 
belief that it was the Lord's doing. 
He was perfectly honest with him- 
self; he owned frankly that it was 
Allie Burns. 

He avoided testifying or praying 
in public. When he knelt with the 
others, I fear his devotions went 
something like this: ‘‘I wonder if 
she c’devergitt’ likin’me. (Amen!) 
I wish I knew jest how she felt about 
it. (Yes, Lord!) I'd like t’ thump 
that measly dish-washer that’s always 
a makin’ goo-goo eyes—will, too, if 
he don’t let up on it. (Amen!) I'm 
a-goin’ t’ save every cent I kin till I 
git enough t’ start a little home. I 
c’d settle down an’ work all m’ life, 
if Ic’d jest have her t’ work fur an’ 
—love—(Hallelujah!)’’"—and so on 
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until the praying brother shouted 
his final amen. 


One night the Kid went early to 
the barracks and came upon the 
sergeant-major playing Army tunes 
upon a new harmonica, while a 
young mulatto convert accompanied 
him with a pair of ‘‘rattle-bones.”’ 
The Kid had bought a second-hand 
uniform from a backslidden soldier 
that day, and Allie Burns, when he 
stopped in at the restaurant an hour 
ago, had assured him that the uni- 
form was ‘‘awfully becoming’’—and 
her eyes had borne out her sincerity 
in the statement. The Kid felt an 
exuberant sense of contentment with 
himself, the world and all it con- 
tained; his nerves tingled as he 
stood, the Army cap pushed jauntily 
back on his brown curls and his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
listening. 


The sergeant-major struck into a 
familiar bit of ‘‘rag-time’’ and the 
Kid took up the words and sang— 
and the song did not bre the of sal- 


vation. His pulses throbbed ex- 

ultant sympathy with the rollicking 

air; his voice s ized upon the plain- 

tive words and flung them melodi- 

ously to the echoes in the empty 

barracks. 

‘‘An’ de only frien’ dat’s lef’ me is 
mah mother, 

In dat sunny, southern home I lub 
so well!”’ 

Then the feet of the Kid aban- 
doned themselves to the witchery of 
the favorite dance-step of their un- 
godly past. Th _ sergeant- major, 
who had served the devil himself 
not so long ago, caught the spirit 
and yielded to the tempter so far 
that he played the interlude with 
careful attention to th time, and 
watched the Kid’s flying feet ap- 
provingly. Back and forth, buck 
and wing, a double shuffle here and 
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a glide there—the Long Kid was 
transformed. He brought his heels 
together with a final click and 
launched enthusiastically into the 
next verse, his back to the door, 
while the mulatto convert grinned 
appreciatively and adjusted the 
“‘bones’’ for the dance again. 

“Oh, I’se a-waitin’, indeed I’se 
lingerin’—”’ 

Allie Burns came in and _ stood, 
wide-eyed, at his elbow, but for the 
first time the Kid was uncc scious 
of her presence. The captain and 
lieutenant stopped behind him and 
he knew it not—nor cared. 

‘‘An’ de only frien’ dat’s lef’ me is 
mah mother—”’ - 

The rattle-bones clickety-clicked 
and the Kid’s feet spatted the floor 
rhythmically and with intricate varia- 
tions which held fascinated even the 
reproving eyes of the officers. 

When it was over there was an 
ominous silence. The sergeant- 
major wiped the mouth-organ apolo- 
getically upon his blue sleeve, and 
slid it shamefacedly into his pocket. 

“‘Lord bless you, brothers,’’ said 
the captain reproachfully, ‘‘what is 
the meaning of this worldly exhibi- 
tion?” 

The Long Kid turned naively and 
held out his hand. ‘‘Hallelujah, 
captain! We’ve found a drawin’ 
card that'll sure fill the hall t’ 
night.’” He smiled encouragingly 
at the sergeant-major. ‘‘Jest let us 
turn loose on the corner an’ I'll 
guarantee a crowd at the meetin’ 
inside. Go d-evening, Sister Allie, 
God bless yuh!”’ 

“‘Brother,’’ protested the captain 
solemnly, ‘‘would you bring the 
Army into disrepute with the people 
in this fashion?”’ 

‘‘Aw, where’s the harm?’’ drawled 
the Kid coolly. He gave a compre- 
hensive glance about him. “Of 
course, we'll have the Salvation 











yrds,’’ he amended quickly. ‘“‘I 
In’t mean t’ sing them I sung jest 
w, though they ain't so _ bad, 
ither, in their place. But I'll sing 
e others, o’ course. It’s the 
ince that'll fetch the crowd, see?’’ 
‘No, brother. If your heart was 
sht you would see that it is impos- 
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han’s—what’s the matter of usin’ yer 
feet fer a change? Feet er han’s, 
it’s all the same.”’ 

The captain shook his head. 
isn’t the same, brother. 
clap our hands 


“It 
We may 
for the glory of 





«<I’d like t’ thumb that measly dishwasher.’’ 


ible. We can't allow anything of 
that sort in the Army.”’ 

The eyes of. the Kid widened and 
larkened. ‘‘Gee whiz! What wi/ 
vuh let a feller do? Yuh use that 
same tune in the meetin’s—I’ve 
heard yuh sing it lots uh times. 
An’ yuh keep time to it with yer 








God—dancing is the devil’s pas- 
time,” 
The Kid’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Yuh 


use the devil’s tunes, an’ yuh don't 
call that no sin. It’s no worse t’ use 
his ‘pastime’ if yuh want to.”’ 

‘You can’t turn our meetings into 
a variety show,’’ declared the cap- 
tain with more warmth than was 
quite consistent with his calling. 
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‘« Back and forth, buck and wing, a double shuffle here, and the Long Kid 


” 


was transformed. 











*‘Oh, I can’t, eh?’’ There was a 
sneer in the Long Kid’s 
‘‘Seems t’ me yuh come blame near 
it sometimes yerself, captain. Yuh 
ain't above usin’ variety tunes, I 
notice. An’ yuh clap yer han’s and 
rattle yer tambourines an’ stomp yer 
feet an’ holler an’ manage t’ kick up 
more racket than all the varieties 
put t’gether. An’ if I ain’t seen the 
lootenant here a-waltzin’ across the 
platform when he got right warmed 
up t’ a good dance tune, then I don't 
know a waltz from a_ funeral 
march!" 

Here Allie Burns laid a hand en- 
treatingly upon his arm and the Kid 
gulped down the torrent of angry 
words and subsided. 

‘Brother, I have long feared that 
you were not fully saved. What 
you need is a change of heart. Let 
us pray.”’ 

That ended the discussion, but it 
left the Long Kid unconvinced and 
angry. He did not kneel with the 
others; instead, he sat down in the 
front row of chairs and breathed 
heavily. Allie Burns came over and 
begged him to ‘‘never mind’”’ and to 
go on the march, but he only shook 
his head and she went out looking 
ready tocry. He did not sit upon 
the platform that night, and he did 
not sing his accustomed solo while 
the collection was being taken up; 
he did not even join in the choruses. 
The lieutenant came down dufing 
the last prayer, to talk to him, but 
the Kid told him  brusquely to 
‘‘ewan an’ let me alone,’’ and the 


voice. 


lieutenant sighed and went back and 
prayed for him. 

The Kid went down and waited by 
the door for Sister Allie. 


When she 
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came he went out with her, took 
her hand, and tucked it snugly away 
under his arm as they started for 


her restaurant. He had never 
walked home with her before. The 
captain did not approve of such 


proceedings and urged upon his sol- 
diers the necessity of avoiding all 
appearance of evil. 

“Look a-here, Allie,’’ began the 
Long Kid abruptly, “I’m goin’ t’ 
backslide. They’re drawin’ the 
lines too tight t’ suit me, an’ | 
won't stand it. I wish’t I hadn't 
bought this uniform—but it’s too 
late t’ kick about that now. What I 
want t’ say is this: The captain's 
plum right about my needin’ a 
change uh heart. That’s what I 
sure need, all right. An’ I want t’ 
change hearts with you. Mine ain’t 
the whitest in the world—but it’s 
away better’n it used t’ be, an’ it 
never was a// black—an’ it always 
was honest, Allie—an’ will yuh let 
me take yours an’ keepit? If yuh 
will, I'll work an’ make us a little 
home some’ers an’ yuh won't have t’ 
sling hash no more. Let’s backslide 
t’'gether, Allie—an’ let the Army go 
hang. Yuh never did git used t’ 
makin’ yerself c’nspicuous, like yuh 
had to. Yuh always hated it like 
the mischief, yuh know yuh did. 
An’ it looks t’ me like we can be 
good an’ cut out all that tomfoolery. 
An’ I want t’ trade hearts with yuh, 
Allie.” 

And because the Long Kid was so 
tall and handsome and so very much 
in earnest, and because the heart 
he offered was big and kind and 
filled tor overflowing with her own 
sweet image, Allie consented un- 
reservedly to the exchange. 














On his way to Russia, a short time 


before the Russo-Japanese war, 
Cortland Hopper stopped at the 
Grand Hotel in Yokohama. It was 


there that he met Stapleton Neville 
at dinner. The two men were seated 
together at a small table, and the 
American was gazing dreamily over 
the room, most probably thinking of 
that American girl who jilted him 
when he lost his money. 

“It’s a jolly gay scene, isn’t it?’’ 
remarked his vis-a-vis, smiling pleas- 
antly. He wasa florid, blonde man, 
with the peachy complexion of a 
Swede, rather thick lips and nostrils, 
a square chin, the bluest of blue eyes 
and the white, even teeth of a young 
dog. His expansive shirt-bosom— 
for he was in evening dr ss—dis- 
played to the best advantage his 
depth of chest. 

“The English always dress for 
dinner,’’ reflected Hopper. ‘They 
feel that they are merely eating 
unless they dress.”’ 

If further proof were needed of 
the man’s nationality, it lay in his 
pronounced accent, and the fact that 
he had not spoken a dozen words 
without making use of a British 
idiom. It was a gay scene, and 
Hopper admitted the fact, his dark 
eyes lighting with sudden animation. 
They were in an immense dining 
hall, brilliantly lighted by electricity, 
the tables beautifully decorated with 
a profusion of flowers. The giests 
—and the place was crowded—were 
attired as for some official reception, 
or high social function. The bill of 


fare which the quiet little waiter 
brought and laid deferentially on 
the table, contained a list of eatables 
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and drinkables that would have 
done credit to the best establish- 
ments of London or Paris. 

“‘Thes people seem to be all 
Americans,’’ remarked Mr. Hopper. 
They looked like Americans, and 
the accent of those passing by, or 
sitting near enough to be heard, was 
unmistakable. 

““Yes,’’ replied the other, ‘I sup- 
pose they are, nearly all of them. 
The show-places of Japan 
thronged with your countrymen at 
this season, and they make fashion- 
able resorts of them. I have been 
staying here for several months, and 
I do believe I’m about the only 
Englishman here. Permit me_ to 
introduce myself,’’ and here he pro- 
duced a card, bearing the name, 
“Stapleton Neville, Travellers’ 
Club, London.”’ 

‘“‘My countrymen,”’ replied Hop- 
per, offering his own card, ‘‘have 
a way of taking America with them 
They travel to 
the ends of the earth to get out 
of their own land and then they 
so thoroughly Americanize their 
favorite foreign resorts that they 
might as well have stayed at home.”’ 

They went out upon the veranda 
after dinner to smoke their cigars, 
and there Hopper was better satis- 
fied. True, the Japanese band was 
working away with great enthusiasm 
and perfect confidence at a Sousa 
march, but they played it execrably, 
and so could be forgiven. They 
made Hopper feel that this, at any 


are 


’ 


rate, was not the land of Sousa 
marches. Across the street, leaning 


against a fence, were several Jap- 
anese girls, in their dainty, pictur- 



























esque costume, listening to the music. 
They were pretty, very pretty, and 
they laughed. frequently, in a shy, 
coquettish sort of way. One felt 
that they were joking each other 
about their lovers. Deeper in the 
shadow, where another was standing, 
a cigarette glowed and faded at 
intervals, like the light of a firefly. 

“When you leave?’’ asked 
Neville. 

‘‘To-morrow,’’ replied Hopper. 
“IT am on my way to Russia on 
business, and I am supposed to get 
there with as little delay as possible.”’ 

‘‘But there is no boat starting for 
a week. You can’t very well leave 
for Vladivostok to-morrow.”’ 

Hopper smiled. 

“You forget our American enter- 
prise,’’ he replied. ‘‘I have learned 
that a small boat leaves Hakodate 
day after to-morrow, crossing the 
Japan Sea, and that by taking the 
train northward through the island, 
I shall arrive at Aomori, near the 
northern end of Nippon, in time to 
connect with this boat. I have 
already had the agent here telegraph 
for passage for me. I shall thus 
save a week’s time, and shall be able 
to see, from a car window, the 
interior of Japan, that portion of the 
country which our friends in the 
dining room there get little idea of.” 

“By Jove! Do you know that 
would jolly well fit in with my plans, 
if you wouldn’t object to a traveling 
companion, and there should be 
room for me also?”’ 

“I'd be delighted,’’ replied 
Hopper, ‘‘charmed, I assure you, to 
have you come along. Traveling 
alone is a bore. Will you be going 
clear to Aomori?”’ 

‘‘Farther than that. I, too, am 
going to Russia—through to Mos- 
cow, and from there back to 
England.”’ 

“Why, then,’’ exclaimed Hopper, 


do 
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“I shall have you as far as my 
destination—Stretinsk!”’ 
‘Exactly so. And, as we are 


leaving the town so soon, what do 
you say to taking a couple of 
jinritkishas and prowling about for 
awhile? It’s very picturesque at 
night, and we may not have another 
chance for a long time.’’ 

The American fell in with this 
plan readily, especially as he was to 
have with him an Anglo-Saxon and 
a man who knew something about 
the place. Neville had been in 
Japan over three months. 

The jinrikishas were ordered and 
the newly-made friends set out on 
such an excursion as Pierre Loti 

lone can describe. An American’s 
chief sensation on first getting into 
one of these queer vehicles is loss of 
dignity. There you sit, perched in 
a narrow, trim baby carriage, driving 
a bare-legged little man with an 
inverted fruit basket on his head. 

“It must take months of sojourn 
here to make one realize that this 
is a sober, dona-fide mode of trans- 
portation,’’ Hopper remarked to his 
companion. ‘“‘I suppose it’s as 
seriously regarded as the street car 
or the hansom cab in our own 
countries. I must say, though, that 
I feel as if I were at Coney Island, 
riding about in a goat-wagon for a 
lark.”’ 

He glanced about sheepishly to 
see if anybody were looking at him, 
and was quite surprised to observe 
that nobody was paying the least 
attention in the world to him. 
Neville had lighted a cigar and was 
leaning luxuriously back with his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest. 
Hopper did not lean back. He 
was sure that if he did the little man- 
horse would fly up into the air and 
oscillate at the end of his thills like 
a monkey on a stick. 

They trotted about from place to 
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place till midnight or after, Hopper 
enjoying himself hugely. He took 
away with him a confused memory 
of dark, narrow streets, swarming 
with Japanese, mostly babies; of 
occasional low buildings where 
something seemed to be going on 
inside; of steep acclivities at which 
it was necessary to get out and walk; 
and of steep declivities where the 
man-horse leaned back at an angle 
of forty-five degrees and the muscles 
stood out on his legs in knots. 

“I say,’’ Hopper cried to Neville, 
‘if this thing ever gets away from 
him I'll be in a pretty pickle.” 

‘You'd travel to the bottom jolly 
fast!’’ laughed Neville, who did not 
seem to be the least bit nervous. 


There were innumerable paper 
lanterns, of course, and one quarter 
of the town was lighted as if fora 
lawn party. 

They were sitting upon the floor in 
the back room of a tea house, listen- 
ing to the music furnished by three 
geishas, when they were arrested. 
Hopper had felt it a privilege to go 
into this place, because his com- 
panion assured him that it was the 
real thing, and not one of those 
resorts which are run for foreigners. 
This statement was borne out by 
the fact that the dozen or more 
patrons whom they found there were 
natives, with the exception of one, 
a little foreigner who spoke bad 
English, and who, as _ Hopper 
remembered afterwards, sat offen- 
sively close to him. This man had 
a profuse, shapeless beard and bad 
teeth and persisted in drawing Hop- 
per and Neville into conversation. 
The American took a dislike to him 
from the first. 

“Don’t resist, don’t resist,’’ 
whispered Neville, as the four police- 
men stepped upto them. “It won't 
do you the least good in the world, 
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don’t you know. They've made 
some blooming mistake and when 
they find out what it is they’ll do 
everything in their power to make 
amends.”’ 

“T haven't the least idea in the 
world ot resisting,’’ replied Hopper, 
good-naturedly; ‘‘this is really inter- 
esting. Whom do they take us for, 
I wonder?”’ 

They were escorted to a cab, and 


whirled off to a large, modern- 
appearing building of stone, whose 
front was lighted by an electric 
globe. They walked up a _ broad 


flight of stairs and entered a room 
in the center of which a middle-aged 
Japanese, in the uniform of a 
general in the army, sat at a table 
writing. This was a corpulent man 


in whose shrewd eyes and _ stern 
features European training  con- 
tended with Mongol cunning. He 


spoke for a few moments in a low 
tone with a subordinate and, evi- 
dently as a result of this conference, 
Neville was led from the room. He 
returned after about twenty minutes, 
and Hopper glanced at him 
curiously. If anything unpleasant 
had been done to him, it did not 
show in his face, a fact which the 
American attributed to the other's 
British imperturbability. 

Hopper was himself now led away. 
He was taken into a room about ten 
feet square, with bare floors and not 
an article of furniture. He found 
himself alone with two Japanese, one 
of whom addressed him immediately 
in a language which he did not 
understand. 

“I cannot speak Japanese,’’ he 
replied; ‘“‘if you wish to talk with 
me, you will have to find some one 
who can speak English.”’ 

“IT was not talking Japanese to 
you, as I think you know,”’ replied 
his inquisitor, in absolutely perfect 
English. ‘‘You are too modest as 


























your really remarkable linguistic 
juirements. But if it suits you to 
eak English at the present 
ment, I shall be most happy to 
ige you. I am sorry to inform 
u that you must submit to being 
irched.’’ 
‘Now, really, wouldn’t that be 
irrying matters too far?’’ asked 
llopper. ‘“‘I had intended to take 
is thing good-naturedly, as it 
nterests me; but searching me—I 





really think I shall enter a protest 
gainst that. I am an American 
itizen, you know, and if any 
ndignities are offered me, I shall 
it fail to demand redress.”’ 
‘Unfortunately, we have nothing 
to do with that feature of the case,”’ 
plied the Japanese. ‘“‘We are 
nder orders, and we trust you will 
ot put us to the disagreeable ne- 
essity of using force.’’ 
‘Well, go ahead,’’ said Hopper, 
cheerfully, ‘‘and if you find anything 
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out of the ordinary, I'll eat it.” 

They stepped briskly up to him 
and began to run their hands rapidly 
and deftly over his clothing, and 
through his pockets. As_ they 
worked, he talked: 

“If this had happened in Russia 
now, where every man is suspected 
of being an anarchist or a spy, I 
shouldn’t have wondered at it. But 


we Americans have begun to look 
Japanese as 


upon you civilized 





‘<He glanced about sheepishly.”’ 


people. We call you the Yank— 
hello, what’s that?’’ 

They had taken from his overcoat 
pocket a bundle of papers, which 
they opened up under the electric 
bulb hanging from a wire in the 
center of the room, and began to 
examine. Hopper stepped forward 
briskly, out of curiosity, but one of 
them threw out an arm as rigid as a 
bar of steel and pushed him back as 
easily as if he had been achild. As 
nearly as he could tell from the dis- 
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tance thus maintained, the paper 
seemed to be covered with drawings 
and plans of some kind. 

“IT never saw that before,’’ he 
exclaimed, much wondering. They 
went out together and left him in the 
middle of the room; having nothing 
better to do, he lighted a cigarette, 
and attempted to study it all out, 
standing there with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“I only hope they don’t keep this 
farce up till I miss my train,’’ he 
mused; ‘‘I have bought my ticket.’ 

He was not kept waiting long. The 
General himself came in to see him. 

“Of what am I accused?”’ asked 
Hopper, ‘‘and why am I subjected to 
these indignities?”’ 

The General also spoke English. 
He had shrewd, fearless, penetrating 
eyes, and an absolutely dispassion- 
ate, business-like air. 

“You cannot brazen the matter 
out,’ he replied. ‘‘The _ papers 
found on your person leave little 
doubt as to the nature of your 
mission to this country.’’ 

‘‘I should like to see those papers,”’ 
said Hopper. ‘‘I cannot imagine 
what they are, that you should be 
interested in them. I didn’t know 
that I had any papers in my over- 
coat pocket.”’ 

The General smiled. 

‘“‘We shall be under the necessity 
of detaining you,”’ he said, ‘‘and of 
examining you more at our leisure.”’ 
He pushed a button in the wall. 
Two soldiers entered. ‘You will 
go with these men.”’ 

“‘But you are making some great 
mistake, that will get you all into 
trouble. I ama well-known Ameri- 
can citizen, now on my way to 
Russia. I arrived only this morn- 
ing, direct from my country. I 
demand to be taken before the 
American Consul, or, better, I will 
send for him.”’ 
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The General lighted a _ cigarett: 
and took a turn about the room. 

“You say you arrived this morn 
ing?’’ he asked. Hopper’s earnest 
ness was so great that it was almost 
convincing. Besides, the Japanese 
had no desire to alienate American 
sympathy. 

‘‘Come out into my office and wait 
awhile,’’ he said; ‘‘I will telephon 
to your Consul.’’ 

Hopper found Neville still waiting 
in the office, smoking a cigar and 
appearing quite cheerful under th« 
circumstances. 

“Oh, this is good of you to wait 
for me,’’ said the American, sitting 
down by his newly-acquired friend 

“‘Couldn’t help it, my dear fel- 
low,’’ replied Neville. ‘“‘They 
haven't let me go yet.”’ 

‘But what do they suspect me of: 
What have I—what have we done? 
Have you any idea what those 
papers were that they found in my 
overcoat pocket?”’ 

‘Not the least in the world, but | 
suspect. You see, these people are 
simply spoiling for a fight with 
Russia. They talk and think of 
nothing else. Japan is a volcano of 
war sentiment, that is ready to 
erupt at any moment. Conse- 
quently, they are suspicious of 
foreigners. They probably take you 
for a Frenchman or a Russian—a 
spy, in fact.”’ 

Neville spoke quite loud, so that 
it was possible for any of the officials 
standing near to hear him. Hopper 
admired his imperturbability. The 
Consul soon arrived, a forceful man 
who understood his business. Hop- 
per produced his passport,-a card, 
and several letters. 

“IT am on my way to Russia,”’ he 
said, ‘‘to take a place with the 
American Trading Company at 
Stretinsk. I have bought my ticket, 
and must get off in the morning.”’ 
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‘* His companion assured him that it was the real thing. 











The Consul led him to one side. 

‘Those papers found on you are 
plans and specifications of the 
fortifications here,’’ he whispered. 
‘‘How did you come by them?”’ 

Hopper whistled. He began to 
see light now. 

“T haven't the least idea in the 
world. I didn’t even know there 
were any fortifications here.”’ 

“TI believe you,’’ said the Consul. 
‘‘Somebody, hard pressed by the 
police, must have unloaded on you. 
What do you know about this— 
what's his name—who is with you? 
Where have you been?”’ 

“This man with me? Why, he’s 
Neville, an Englishman.  Every- 
body knows him, and all about him. 
He’s a gentleman. We've been 
taking in the sights together in jzn— 
by Jove, I have it! In that place 
where we were arrested there was a 
most offensive chap who insisted on 
rubbing up against me. His face 
was covered with whiskers. He 
was a Russian of course. He’s the 
man.”’ 

The Consul held a long con- 
ference with the General, and the 
latter with his subordinates. As a 
result, the two men were allowed to 
go, the Japanese so overwhelming 
them with courtesy upon their 
departure that Hopper, on the 
whole, was rather pleased than 
otherwise at his strange adventure. 

‘‘Thebewhiskered gentlemanatthe 
café-chantant—er—whatever you call 
it, was the man who put the papers 
in my pocket,’’ laughed Hopper to 
Neville, as he bade him good-night 
at the Grand. ‘“‘But why doesn’t he 
disguise himself? Anybody would 
know that he was a Russian—with 
those whiskers. If there ever was a 
man who looked the part, he’s the 
one.”’ 

‘Perhaps the whiskers were arti- 
ficial,’’ suggested Neville. 
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“Perhaps they were,’’ mused 
Hopper. And that, too, seemed 
probable. 


They were off for Aomori, at the 
north end of Nippon, in the early 
morning, leaving Yokohama on a 
toy train that starts at 6:45. All day 
they traveled through a country 
tilled like a garden, a country of 
vivid green with many brawling 
streams of water clear as crystal, 
and hillsides, thickly wooded. The 
sky was darkly b!ue, reminding one 
of the excess of color used some- 
times by impressionist artists, and 
seemed ever low and near. Objects 
evidently close by appeared far off, 
an effect sometimes attained in 
skillful landscape gardening — or 
perhaps in fairy land. The frequent 
farmhouses were built of bamboo set 
on end and were thatched with 
straw. 

As they climbed into the moun- 
tains the streams became more 
numerous, with pebbly beds and 
clean, high banks. Villages were 
frequent, and the hillsides were 
dotted with small houses in clumps 
of trees. An occasional Buddhist 
temple was seen, as well as numerous 
tiny shrines to the Fox, the god of 
the rice fields. The valleys were cut 
up into square basins, flooded with 
water, and men, and women in 
masculin: attire, were wading about 
in thes , plying huge mattocks. 
Th s_ laborers wore straw hats 
shaped like inverted fish baskets. 
Babies were still prevalent; comical, 
fascinating little creatures, the 
females distinguished from the males 
by the a7, a sort of cushion fastened 
to the back, the universal mark of 
womanhood in Japan. In some 
cases it was an elaborate and beauti- 
fully embroidered affair, evidently a 
matter of pride; while on the backs 
of many of the girls laboring in the 
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fields it degenerated into a mere 


\s Hopper and his companion 
azed from the window, they were 
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their guide or dragoman, 
satsura Tsuchiya, whom they had 
jicked up in Yokohama. This 
young Japanese had spent several 
years in New York, knew English, 
and was bright and officious to the 
verge of pertness. 

When a Japanese merchant and a 
pretty young woman boarded the 
train about the middle of the day, it 
was Masatsura who acted as intro- 
ducer and apologist. 

‘‘This is a Japanese silk merchant,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘and he is going with 
his daughter to Hakodate. If the 
honorable gentlemen do not object, 
he will bring his daughter in with us. 
I have explained to him that such 


oa) 


is the custom in England and 
America. 
Bring her in, of course,’’ said 
g 


Hopper, rising and making one of 
his most graceful bows. ‘‘We shall 
be delighted to have the lady’s 
society.’’ This was translated to 
Mr. Sano, the merchant, who 
executed a_ series of supple 
obeisances, and to the daughter, 
who arose and courtesied demurely 
in Japanese style. 

‘‘She’s quite an acquisition, eh, 
Neville?’’ observed Hopper. 

“By the way,’ turning to 
Masatsura, ‘‘do either of them speak 
English?”’ 

‘Not a word,”’ replied the guide. 

‘‘She’s positively beautiful, don’t 
you think so, Neville?’’ he enquired 
of the Englishman. 

‘No,”’ replied the latter, ‘‘I can’t 
say that I do. There’s something 
positively sickening in their beastly 
yellow skin to me, and those slits 
of eyes, pitched at that angle, strike 
me as deformed, or, as the physicians 
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would say, monstrous. All foreigners 
living in Japan regard the natives as 
an offensive, inferior lot, something 
as your Southerners look upon 
negroes. No, I can’t get up any 
enthusiasm over your Jap girl’s 
beauty.”’ 

‘Well, to me she’s about the 
daintiest and most exquisite creation 
my eyes ever rested on,’’ persisted 
the American. ‘‘If there’s any yel- 
low in her cheeks, it’s a slight tinge 
of moonlight, or, perhaps, one might 
fancy a little gold dust mingled with 
the mortal clay of which she is made. 
She is as dainty as a March lilac 
blossom, her lips are as red as 
cherries, and the blood that shines 
through her cheeks, like—like 
firelight through a delicately stained 
window, is as warmly red as if she 
were Anglo-Saxon. I can under- 


stand now how foreigners, like 
Edwin Arnold, for instance, have 
married Japanese women. Is it true 


that they do not kiss? Such lips as 
those were intended by an all-wise 
and merciful Providence for kiss- 
ing.’ 

“You'd jolly well change all those 
ideas after you'd been here awhile,’ 
replied Neville. ‘You grow sick of 
yellow people after living with them 
awhile. I'd as soon kiss a rat asa 
Japanese girl.’’ 

‘““Well,’’ said Hopper, to whom the 
conversation was becoming distaste- 
ful, “‘it’s not the thing to discuss a 
lady, even if we are in a foreign 
country and observing and discussing 
everything. I must persist, how- 
ever, that I should weary of people 
like our little friend. opposite, very, 
very slowly.”’ 

Hopper glanced at the girl as he 
said these words. She was looking 
past him out of the window, and a 
slightly uncomfortable feeling, that 
she must by instinct divine that they 
were talking about her, vanished 
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from his mind. Her which 
were not black exactly, for black is 
a dead, lightless color, were fixed 
with interest upon the moving pano- 
rama seen through the car window, 
and she seemed entirely oblivious 
of the other occupants of the com- 
partment. Masatsura and Mr. Sano 
were at the other end all this time, 
volubly discussing some subject or 
other in their own tongue. 

At the next station an official of 
the railroad company entered with 
hot water and tea leaves. He put 
some of the leaves into the pot 
standing on the table, turned inthe 
water and took his departure. After 
the tea had steeped a few moments, 
the girl poured it into cups and 
offered it to the men. Hopper 
decided that he had never seen a 
more modest and charming smile. 

‘‘Where does she get her exquisite 
asked Neville. 


eyes, 


-~99 


breeding? he 


‘There's nothing exactly like it in 


our country. Our fashionable train- 
ing-schools for girls would do well 
to bring few Japanese 
teachers.” 

“It isn’t good manners,’’ growled 
Neville, “‘it’s servility. Give her a 
dollar and she'll get down and 
bump her head on the floor—kow- 


over 


tow to you.”’ 

An idea occurred to Hopper. 
Neville was so disagreeable, he 
would talk with Miss Sano. He pro- 
posed the matter to Masatsura, who 
informed him that the young lady 
would be incredibly honored. 
Masatsura addressed a few words to 
her and she smiled upon Hopper by 
way of assent and comprehension. 
He sat down by her, and Masatsura, 
standing before them, acted as inter- 
preter. She was not the least bit 
embarrassed or silly. Her manner 
combined the most deferential 
interest with a faint suggestion of 
roguishness. Once, during’ the 
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progress of the conversation, | sh 


fished up from the depths of h 
voluminous pocket a package « 
scented paper handkerchiefs, peeled 
one off and put the rest back. The 
she wiped her nose with a few grace- 
ful, dainty dabs, and poked th 
handkerchief out of the part! 
opened window. 

Hopper asked her where she lived, 
if she had any brothers and sisters, it 
she enjoyed dancing, and gradually 
got to comparing notes with her as 
to the life of young girls in Japan 
and in America. At his suggestion 
Masatsura went out after something 
to eat at the next stop, and returned 
with some little boxes containing 
rice cooked to a paste, bits of 
chicken and preserved lily root. A 
pair of chopsticks was tied to each 
box, and the girl with much childish 
laughter taught him to use them, 
clapping her little hands approvingly 
when he at last succeeded in con- 
veying a morsel of food to his mouth. 
By means of these chopstick lessons 
they arrived at a state of such 
mutual confidence that Hopper was 
able to dispense with the assistance 
of the guide. They got great amuse- 
ment out of trying to make each 
other understand by means of signs. 
Hopper, for instance, wrote his 
name on a card, and pronounced it 
several times, pointing to himself. 
She understood and made great 
difficulty of repeating his name 
She succeeded at last—almost—and 
the strange words sounded so funny 
to her that she laughed merrily. 
When night came on, Aisome—Ah 
e-so-me—for so she was called, left 
the compartment for the woman's 
quarters, and Hopper and Nevill: 
lay down upon the benches which 
ran around the sides of the car, lik: 
tre seats in a Turkish house, instead 
ct across it. 

Before Aisome retired, she serve: 
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‘« They all squatted about a low table.’’ See page 59¢ 
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the tea again, of which Neville drank 
copiously, which was another proof 
of his British extraction, in Hopper’s 
eyes. 

They all slept soundly, but the 
American was troubled with an 
unpleasant dream during the night. 

“It amounted almost to a night- 
mare,’’ he explained to Neville. ‘“‘I 
thought that Aisome came in with 
two Japanese and they searched us 
as if we had been thieves. Aisome 
was still beautiful, but she did not 
look childish any more. I was posi- 
tively afraid of her in my dream. 
The girl held the lantern, and spoke 
once or twice, sharp and quick, as if 
giving commands. Her eyes were 
hard and eager, like those of a ferret. 
I could feel the man’s hands running 
rapidly over my person, going into 
my pockets, crumpling up my shirt. 
They opened our valises, and even 
felt in our shoes. Then they all 
stole out again, closing the sliding 
door noiselessly.”’ 

‘‘The Japs are all thieves,’ replied 
Neville. ‘‘Perhaps you were half 
awake. We'd better look and see if 
anything has been taken.’’ 

Hopper’s Englishman did not 
appear greatly perturbed, yet he 
went carefully through his pockets 
and his valise. Hopper followed his 
example, concluding, after he had 
finished: 

“It was a dream right enough. 
Had it been anything else, I should 
have waked.”’ 

When Aisome came in later with 
her father, Hopper told her of the 
dream, with Masatsura’s aid as inter- 
preter. She pursed up her pretty 
mouth and opened her eyes in 
wonder, commenting: 

‘‘That was a bad dream, but it is 
better to dream bad things than to 
have them really happen.”’ 


They all took dinner together 
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Aisome, Mr. Sano, Neville an 
Hopper—at the Aomori restaurant 
Neville objected strenuously to thi: 
arrangement. 

“They aren’t quite human, you 
know,” hesaid. ‘‘Englishmen think 
they lose caste when they dine with 
coolies—and so they don’t do it, 
don’t you know.”’ 

“Well, we sha’n’t lose any caste 
by dining with this little woman,"’ 
replied Hopper, warmly, ‘‘any more 
than if we were to dine with the 
Queen of Fairyland. Personally, | 
shall feel honored to sit at the same 
table with so much grace and beauty. 
We sha’n’t need a bouquet with her 
there. Really, I consider her about 
as rare and exquisite a feminine 
creation as I have ever seen, and | 
shall think you mean to be disagree- 
able, if you do not show more 
respect for my feelings in the 
matter.”’ 

“‘Oh, all right!’’ growled Neville; 
but he could not help adding, ‘‘most 
fellows feel as you do when they first 
come to the bally country.” 

The girl stood a little behind her 
father, with her hands lost in her 
voluminous sleeves as in a muff, and 
her eyes cast modestly down. As 
the men talked, she glanced up at 
them with the uncomprehending look 


of one who hears an unknown 
tongue. When the invitation to 


dine was explained to her, her eyes 
sought those of her father enquir- 
ingly. He nodded and smiled and 
she clapped her hands gaily. 
Together they entered the lower 
room of the restaurant, which was 
simply a large, barn-like compart- 
ment, floored with rough boards. 
At the foot of a stairway were 
numerous pairs of slippers, of all 
shapes and sizes. Masatsura ex- 
plained that they were requested 
to remove their shoes and select a 
pair of slippers each before ascend- 
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ing to the dining rooms. Aisome 
and her father, of course, required no 
direction: on this point. 

Hopper, as soon as he understood, 
sat down upon the stair and com- 
menced to take off his shoes. By 
good fortune, he found himself 
sitting side by side with Aisome. 
He had positively, he thought, never 
seen anything so dainty and beauti- 
ful as her little foot. In its yellow 
silk stocking, it reminded him of the 
petal of some flower. She had great 
difficulty in finding a slipper small 
“enough, and there were positively 
none large enough for Hopper, who 
managed, however, to stick his toes 
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«« Because I am a woman, I suppose.”’ 





See page 591 


into a pair too small for him. He 
pointed to her feet and then to his 
own and measured off in the air two 
lengths, exaggerating the largeness 
of his own foot and the smallness of 
hers. She laughed and he ex- 
perienced a feeling of comradeship 
with this tiny creature with whom 
he could not talk a word, as if she 
were, in fact, ‘‘a good fellow.”’ 

They all started up the steps 
together, but Neville was detained. 
He had refused to take off his shoes. 

‘*But, sir, it is the custom of the 
country,’’ explained Masatsura, 
deferentially. 

“I didn’t come over here to learn 
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the blooming manners,’’ replied 
Neville; ‘‘I brought mine with 
me.”’ 


‘‘Better take ‘em off, old man,”’ 
protested Hopper, who was trying 
to be civil, but had begun to weary 
of his companion. ‘‘They may 
think it positively indecent to go 
into a dining room with the shoes 
on.”’ 

After some opposition, on the 
ground that it made him feel like a 
fool to go about in his stocking feet, 
Neville removed his shoes and 
started up the stairs with them in 
his hand. 


“Better bring yours too,’ he 
explained to Hopper. ‘They'll 
probably steal them if you leave 


them down there.’’ 

They all squatted about a low 
table, whose legs were not over a 
foot high, and waited for dinner. 
Their room, which had been enlarged 
to suit the size of the party by simply 
sliding together a partition, looked 
out upon a court. Diners in other 
rooms on the opposite side of the 
court could be seen, also squatting 
about tables. In less than five 
minutes Hopper had become most 
uncomfortable, but Aisome and her 
father sat there upon their toes as 
easily as if they had been reclining 
upon couches. They had ordered 
of the pretty girl waiter who came to 
serve them, and had waited per- 
haps fifteen minutes, when Neville 
exclaimed, ‘‘Where are my shoes?’’ 
in such a tone that Aisome looked 
up inquiringly, and her father evi- 


dently asked Masatsura’ what the 
trouble was. 
“The waiter took them out to 


have them blacked,’’ explained the 
guide. ‘‘She will either bring them 
back or else leave them down there 


with the others.”’ 
It was necessary to hurry through 
dinner somewhat, as the Teijo Maru 
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sailed at three, and there was not 
much time. 

Neville spoke about his shoes two 
or three times, insistently, and they 
were brought back to him ina few 
moments. He kept them thereafter 
close at his side his eye upon them. 


When the two foreigners left for 
the boat, Hopper made a pretty 
parting speech to Aisome, which 
Masatsura translated. 

At the wharf he was arrested 
again. He was thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and threatened to make 
trouble, but, to tell the truth, his 
rage was somewhat mollified by the 
fact that he might see Aisome again, 
and that he would not be compelled 
to pass a week or so longer in the 
Englishman’s company. Neverthe- 
less, he said to him upon parting, 
“If this thing keeps on, I shall begin 
to share your opinion of the 
Japanese.”’ 

Hopper was clapped into a room 
overlooking the sea, from the window 
of which he could see the Teijo 
Maru, steaming out into the purple 
distance. An elaborate and dainty 
dinner was brought to him in the 
evening, and about midnight he was 
escorted to the wharf again. A tiny 
figure, muffled in a cloak, was wait- 
ing there, and the others stepped 
aside as this person approached. 

“T hope you are not vexed with 
me,’’ said a familiar voice in the 
well-modulated accents of an 
educated woman. 

“‘Aisome!’’ cried Hopper. 

‘Yes, Aisome.”’ 

‘‘But—but—you speak English.”’ 

“Yes, I am a graduate of Vassar 
College and now in the service of 
my country. Listen—I have only a 
moment and I feel that I would like. 
to make you an explanation. Your 
companion was a Russian spy. The 
plans of the forts, on oiled paper, 
































re found between the soles of his 
ghtshoe. It was he, no doubt, who 
it the copy of them in your pocket, 
iving learned that he was under 
ispicion and would be soon arrested. 
You are also under suspicion, and 
ould have been in terrible danger 

id you gone with him. You will 
iil now, on another ship, and will 
e safe.”’ 

‘‘He will be in danger!’’ said Hop- 
er, mystified. ‘‘Whatsortofdanger?”’ 

‘Did I say that he would be in 

inger?’’ asked Aisome, sweetly. 

No, I said that you would have 
een in danger. We have taken the 
plans of the forts away from him, 
ut he still has them in his head— 
ind—and—perhaps you have, but I 
lo not think so—a man who could 
speak so beautifully of a woman!”’ 

‘‘But why are you doing all this 
for me?’’ asked Hopper. 

‘‘Why? Because I am a woman, I 
suppose. Because you have said 
there is moonlight in my cheeks, 
that my lips are ripe cherries, that I 
im made of gold dust, that I ama 
Queen of Fairyland. I am known 
is ‘the Fox,’ but I have a woman’s 
silly heart and cannot resist flattery.”’ 
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There was something elfin in her 
beauty as she stood there with her 
face raised to his in the moonlight. 
“Old Sano says that my head is 
turned,’’ she sighed, ‘‘but it is easy 
to wheedle him.”’ 

“Sano? He is 
then?” 

“‘No, he is my superior in the 
secret service. And now good-bye; 
you—you may kiss me once, if you 
really meant what you said. It will 
be the only kiss of my life, as it is 
not the custom of my country.”’ 

She raised her lips to him and he 
stooped and kissed her. The lips 
were dewy and very sweet, and he 
was conscious of some subtle per- 
fume, as if she were herself some 
rare and exquisite flower. 

‘“‘Good-bye,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and 
think sometimes of the little Lilac 
Blossom!”’ 

She turned and was gone, and he 
stepped into the boat waiting to 
take him out to his ship. 

He learned at Vladivostok that 
the Teijo Maru, which was a small 
tramp steamer at best, had not come 
into that port. He never heard of 
Stapleton Neville again, 


not your father 
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His astonishing garments first 


caught my eye, as he stood head and 


shoulders above the crowd; then 
recognizing the brown and leathery 
face I felt a breath of the hills again, 
for I had last seen him in faded flan- 
nel, with hip boots red from the 
rusty soil of the mines. Now I 
watched him for a time unnoticed. 

‘‘Chimoyee,’’ said 1, in the tongue 
of the Siwash. 

Whirling, he seized me with av- 
idity. 

“Well, if it ain’t the Kid!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I thought you was on the 
Coast with the Native Sons. Say! 
but I’m glad to see you.”’ 

‘I’m on the road,”’ said I. 

‘‘You're welcomer than four aces, 
for I’m emaciated with desires for 
society. I’ve been lost on the 
desert and snow-bound in the 
Arctics, but they was both sociable 
and overcrowded compared to the 
isolation of this here tomb.’’ He 
indicated the rushing, throbbing 
Chicago throng. 

“The talk in me is expanding 
fast. Come away from the noise of 
this desolation, for I’m cramping 
with conversation.”’ 

‘“*Tug,’"’ said I, when the waiter 
had our orders, ‘‘how can you justify 
the color of those clothes? What if 
the Klondyke boys heard that ‘Tug’ 
McCabe was incriminated with red 
vests and dove-colored frock coats?”’ 

‘I guess they'd call a meeting on 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘but it’s my love of 
the refined and cropping. I've got 
it strong; regular four-foot vein of 
free-milling aesthetics. I never had 
a chance to throw myself in Daw- 
son, ‘cause styles in Mackinaws don't 


flicker much, but when I came out 
this fall, with a $40,000 ‘poke,’ 
says I: 

‘““*It's McCabe to the bat; he'll 
gorge on the refinements of art, 
literature and the table de hote.’ So 
the first night in Frisco I went to 
the Orpheum—continuous variety. 
A guy ‘mushed’ onto the stage to 
sing, and I says: 

‘**Me for those clothes.’ 
watched, better he looked. 
could sing, too; none of your 
decrepit little noises out of him. 
No, sir! I'll bet you could hear 
him four blocks—with the piano 
going. 

‘‘Next day I found the highest- 
priced tailor on Market Street. 
Says I, ‘Have you the inclinations 
to make clothes?’ 

‘Certainly,’ says the little man. 

‘““*Then come on,’ and I dragged 
him down the street, kicking like a 
frog, thinking he was abducted. I 
sat him in my box at the theater, 
where he shivered and rolled his 
eyes, till the overgrown voice came 
on. Then says I, ‘Get a blue-print 
of that sketch, for he looks good to 
me, and I have it in mind to dress 
up likewise!’ 

“It was hard to entice him till I 
showed my mint receipts, and said I 
was from Dawson. I think he did a 
fair job, don’t you?’’ He eyed him- 
self with modest approbation. 

“What brings you so far east?’’ I 
enquired evasively, not caring to go 
on record. 

“Well, it’s a long story, tinged 
with pathos and figured with love 
and automobiles, broken hearts and 
Irish stew, full of unexpected aim- 
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ssness and a kind of misfortune. plode a few bits of Klondyke 

‘Girl, did you say? You win. repartee. No go. She'd track my 
sy name, Margharita Olivia Shortz. conversations down ina little book 
she soloed on a Remington at the and send ‘em up to the room at 
Palace Hotel, and when it came to’ twenty cents a page. I tried all the 
iking dictation she assayed about modern methods; finally followed 
1.60 tothe ounce. I decided from her to her boarding-house. The 
, distance to marry her, but getting next day I was ingratiated into 
tired of this profile acquaintance I a front room and had rented the 
tried to reduce the range and ex- landlady’s confidence so that she 
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«« Kicking like a frog, thinking he was abducted.’’ 
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««Margharita Olivia Shortz.’’ 


me — again, 


plugged for 

‘‘On the third day I met her in the 
hall and took a strangle-hold on her 
arm. 


cee 


no go. 


Let me go!’ says she. 

‘“*Not in this world,’ says I. 
‘For why? Because I’ve got a hunch 
that indicates we're a-going to be 
married. Let's settle the details.’ 


‘* ‘How dare you!’ says she, quite 
pale and shaky. ‘Let mego! What 
do you mean bydogging methis way?’ 

‘**That’s all,’ says I, ‘just matri- 
mony. ‘You might as well get it 
over with.’ 

“She stood for a minute unde- 
cided, and then she smiled. That 
night we argued it inthe parlor. I 
presented my pedigree, vaccination 
mark, and the mint receipts for a 
couple of thousand ounces of fresh 
Dawson gold, which last would have 
cinched the deal in our country, but 
she couldn’t see it my way. 

‘‘However, after wasting a week 
getting acquainted, she came round 
—on conditions. 

“*T won’t marry without papa’s 
consent,’ says she, blushing a kind 
of light blue or pink, I forget which, 
being as they’re about alike. ‘If 
he’! come to the wedding, and give 
us his blessing, I’il do it.’ 

‘What's his number? 
a cab.’ 

“““No. He's in Chicago. [ll 
give you a letter to him, and if you 
approach him as originally as you 
did me he can’t refuse. He keeps a 
restaurant on the North Side.’ 

‘““*Don’t worry, pet,’ says I, 
‘there’s nothing stilted or conven- 
tional about me. He'll come if | 
have to rope him.’ 

‘“‘On the train east was a refined- 
looking chap, who learned I was 
from Alaska, my age, how much I'd 


We'll call 


" made, and the number of teeth I had 


had filled, all during one cigar, and 
without seeming inquisitive, either. 
At lunch he introduced me to an 
awful nice girl; one of these full-of- 
innocence - and - maidenly - curiosity 
kind, with shiny finger nails, and a 
baby blue conversation. 

‘‘During the meal, Lewis, that was 
his name, casually laid his knife on 
his plate and toyed with it, tapping 
sort of inconsequent. 
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“You knew I was an _ operator, 
didn’t you? Sure! Ran an instru- 
ment at a water tank on the C. P. R. 
before I went North. Naturally my 
ear caught on. He spelle* out, 
‘Fresh from Klondyke. Big roll. 
Ain’t it a cinch?’ 

‘* *Oho,’ thinks I, ‘an undiscovered 
species of the ‘‘bunk’’ fauna. Let 
us pursue it. If not indigenous to 
Pullmans, maybe it can be accli- 
mated to Alaska with benefit.’ 

“To a man that’s dealt a brace 
game, done the ‘spectacle’ gag, 
handled walnut shells and a matri- 
monial agency, anything new in the 
graft line feels sweet and refresh- 
ing, so I laid back and looked 
appetizing. 

‘Lewis had copper mines in Cali- 
fornia, irrigations in Uruguay, a non- 
dropable collar button, and a rat 
poison the baby could eat with im- 
punity. Nothing doing: I wouldn't 
invest. We played ‘Solo,’ and I 
won twenty-three dollars, with that 
‘pass’ of Deaf Mike’s. At night the 
girl sat on the back platform and 
told my fortune. She was all-fired 
alluring, too, and under normal con- 
ditions I s’pose I'd have slipped, but 
I thought of Ollie. I put my watch 
in my sock, kept my coat buttoned, 
and stated I was going East to kid- 
nap a crusty father-in-law. When I 
turned in I slept with my valuables 
inside my pillow-case. 

‘Well, they tried many stunts, but 
I was on, and so it ran till we landed 
here in Chic ago. 

“Curtain rises the afternoon | 
arrive. I’m discovered in front of 
the hotei, lonesome, and full of 
desires. From right center come 
noises, like the honking of geese. 
Enter low-browed, undershot auto- 
mobile, with pr file like a bull pup. 
Lewis is at the wheel, with Miss 
Edgemore, our train friend, and an- 
other in the cabin. He debouches 
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among smells, and lays hands on 
me. 
‘“*Miss Altwine,’ he says, to the 
new one, ‘Mr. McCabe, the Klon- 
dyke King. I’m showing the ladies 
around, Mac. Won’t you join us?’ 

““ “Sure,’ says I, ‘just let me leave 
a message at the office.’ 

‘I slipped in and stripped for the 
hurdles; left my money, watch, cuff- 
buttons and nail-file with the clerk. 

“Say! we ‘chauffed’ down that 
trail till the other machines looked 
like they ran backwards. 

‘‘T’ve shot the White Horse Rapids 


«¢ This is Curley.” 
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in birch-bark, and slid down the 
Chilcoot ona shovel, but this kind 
of sky-rocketing disorganizes me— 
it'sdangerous. Icantered along the 
conversational speedway the best I 
could, but I'd shy and break my gait 
when an obstacle crossed our orbit. 
It acted like an anaesthetic on 
Lewis, though. He just lashed the 
wheel amidships and let her run 
before the wind, gazing into Miss 


Edgemore'’s Luxfers like he was 


hunting microbes. I saw lamp 
posts hurry past till they looked 


like bristles in a tooth-brush. 

“At last we come to a big road- 
house out north of town, and pre- 
pared for the eats. When I saw the 
wine card I thought of my money, 
safe at the hotel, and knew | 
couldn't lose, so I scratched the few 
things I didn’t like and told the 
waiter to play it on the first drawing. 

‘‘We robbed that table from soda 
to hock, and managed to spoil lots 
of stuff between us. It was a great 
feed all right; worse than when 
Yukon Pete ate at the Waldorf. 

‘Well, after a while Lewis leans 
over and emits these lines: 

‘**Have you got the goods to set- 
tle with?’ 

‘“‘What goods? What settle? 
I'm broke,’ says I, and I thinks: 
‘Aha! here comes this shrinking blue 
ribbon graft I've laid for so long.’ 

‘* ‘Whew!’ says he, ‘so’m I.’ 

‘““*That’s all right,’ I suggests, 
‘we'll leave your auto for security, 
and go in on the train.’ 

‘I sort of hate to. It ain't 
mine,’ says he; ‘I just walked into 
the stable, and give them the rush 
act. Maybe some of your friends’ll 
drop in.’ 


‘“*T haven't got one south of 


Juneau that would part with enough 
to square this bill if I gave him gas,’ 
says I, wondering what the game 
was. 





‘‘Now it seems this talk was on 
the square sure enough, and the liv- 
ery man, being of a dark and sus 
picious nature, thought Lewis’ 
motives were selfish, so he tele- 
phoned all over town for traces of 
his machine. He called up this 
place, stating that we were adven- 
turers and -resses, and had stolen the 
rig, leaving his boy in an uncon- 
scious condition. He further said 
that our bill was bad. 

“Then we got it. I'd seen the 
proprietor hanging around kind of 
uneasy, and noticed he was a 
vindictive-jawed guy with a gamey 
appearance. He brought us a new 
bottle cf wine—and say! he must 
have been a veterinary to mix those 
slumber-getters, for I went out so 
fast | made a buzzing noise. 

“I awoke next morning in a big, 
bare bedroom with the sun stream- 
ing in through curtainless windows. 
Lewis was wrapped in a sheet, hunt- 
ing our clothes. 

‘“*They’re not here,’ says he, ‘and 
the door’s locked!’ 

We yelled and pounded and swore, 
without raising an echo, and that 
afternoon somebody opened the 
door a few inches and set a bowl on 
the floor. It had Irish stew in it. 

‘Right there I gave up hope. 

‘Well, we stayed in bed and ate 
‘Mulligan’ for four days, till we 
hated each other; then late one 
night somebody woke us up. 

‘“**Sh!’ he says, shaking us, ‘is that 
youse, Lewis? Thisis Curley. I've 
been training here, an’ I thought I 
reckon’ized youse through the win- 
der. What’s the matter?’ 

“We explained, and Curley 
brought us some clothes, going back 
by way of his ladder. 

‘““*T got all my extry ones,’ says 
he, ‘an’ some more from the cham- 
ber-maid. They’ll have to do.’ 

“Do? I guess they would do. 





























I'd been so long in the 
altogether I’d have worn 

cocoa door-mat and felt 
proud. 

‘We caught the last car 
for the city, and when we 
vot off I says to Lewis: 

‘“**Pal, I’m sore on you.’ 

‘“*Nay, nay!’ says he, 
there’s room for naught 
but joy to-night.’ 

““*T’m_ disappointed,’ 
says I. ‘After giving you 
every show in the world, 
you couldn’t make good.’ 

‘* “How so?’ 

‘““*Why, I’ve been wise 
from the start, laying for 
your graft in hopes I 
could assimilate some- 
thing for my own advance- 
ment, but your work’s 
heavy. It won't go. I've 
doped race horses on the 
[Texas Panhandle, and 
thimble-rigged the _ wal- 
nuts on the Skagway trail, 


but your stuff wouldn't 
pass in Peru.’ 
‘“*Ha, ha!’ says he, 


laughing hugely, ‘what do 
you take me for?’ 

‘““*A bum crook, of 
course. I was ‘hep’ when 
you Marconied the girl on the train.’ 

‘“*Oh, Lord!’ says he, dissemi- 
nating sound waves till a cop tapped 
him on the shoulder, ‘Ha, ha" 

‘‘When the policeman got a look 
it him, he says, ‘Why, hello, Mr. 
Lewis. Where in the world have 
you been, and where did you get 
those clothes? Your father’s crazy, 
ind the whole force is out. We 
thought you were lost. Let me ring 
ip and notify your people.’ 

‘‘When he'd gone, Lewis spoke. 

“No, I’m just a_  disappoint- 


ngly honorable citizen, sacrificing 
wenty hours a day in the search for 
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«« Miss Edgemore, our train friend.’’ 


amusement. As to telegraphing the 
young lady, I know the code and 
sometimes practice unconsciously. 
Those girls ain't confederates of 
mine. They’re artists—buck and 
wing—Altwine and Edgemore—one 
of the best teams on the circuit. 
Now let’s get dressed and kind of 
dissect the town.’ 

““*No, sir! No municipal wreck- 
ing cruises for me,’ says I, ‘I’m for 
the hotel, to mail a letter. If you'll 
drop in to-morrow I'll exhibit a 
captive father-in-law. My deduc- 
tions don’t seem to work in this 
town. I don’t like the place, and 
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the aict ain't varied enough. We'd 
go out and get full, and somebody’d 
feed us some more mutton stew. 
To-morrow it’s Westward Ho! with 
father in chains, for the wedding.’ 

‘‘Lewis came up to the room about 
noon next day, and he was there 
when the bell-boy brought up a card. 
‘August Shortz,’ it read. In stalks 
a thick-set, heavy-jawed man, neck 
deep in smiles, and I rose to meet 
my parent. 

‘**Ollie wrote me everything, and 
it’s all right, my boy,’ says he. 
Then he paused, not seeing well 
against the light. 

‘“‘T heard Lewis strangle, and I dis- 
integrated around the knees myself. 

“That's about all, Kid. Sure! 
It was him—the road-house man. 

‘““*"Which is Mr. McCabe?’ he 
continues, getting his latitude; then 
it struck him, 
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««Oh, you miserable rounder! You red and yellow variety actor ! 
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“*Your’ he yells. ‘Oh! ye 
miserable rounder. You red ai 
yellow variety actor. Marry my 
Ow-ow-ow,’ and he exits ‘ow—in 
clear down the elevator shaft. 

“It’s off with me, Kid. To-day | 
got a wire from Frisco: ‘Oh, how | 
hate you! Ollie.’ The old man 
called me an actor, too—that’s the 
outside limit. I’m going back to 
the Klondyke. 

“Did you ever hang out your 
washing on a winter day to freez 
dry? It’s the same with a human- 
the cold wrings out his deductions, 
and his knack of picking a winner 
Six winters on the circle have kiln- 
dried the nerve out of me, and th 
debilitating environments of th 
Arctics have unfitted me for grap 
pling with the strenuousness of 
Cupid. All I’ve got left is a 
thirst.”’ 
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Blinks Narrates 


BY ANNETTE KITTREDGE 


Author of “Concerning My Niece, Penelope,” etc. 


I'm Blinks, the head caddy, an’ 

it's how I come to know all about 
what Mr. Sturgess, the President, 
called ‘‘them most ‘straordinary cir- 
cumstances.’ 

You see, ever since the club 
started, our ladies’ team had always 
been licked regular by the ladies’ 
team from the Melville Club, an’ of 
course our ladies felt pretty sore 
about it. 

I got to feeling kinder sore about 
it, too, because Miss Helger (she’s 
first on our team), Miss Helger she’s 
1 dandy, an’ she'd just almost, but 
not quite, beat Miss Watson of the 
Melville’s every time. 

That Miss Watson (they called 
her ‘‘The Redoubtable Watson— 
whatever that is), she was a wonder. 
But she didn’t come up to Miss Hel- 
ger in looks. 

Well, after the first match this 
spring, when that ‘‘Redoubtable 
Watson"’ an’ her team had beat Miss 
Helger an’ our team, Miss Helger 
says to me, ‘‘Blinks,’’ says she, 
‘they just wiped up the course with 
us, didn’t they?”’ 

An’ says I, ‘‘They sure did, Miss, 
but if you hadn't had such orful luck 
on the tenth, their score’d ‘a’ looked 
i heap different.” 

‘There always seems to be a little 
trouble somewhere, doesn’t there, 
Blinks?’’ says she, ‘‘but don’t you 
mind; we've heard that Miss Havi- 
land is to spend the summer here, 
and if she can't defeat Miss Watson 
l'm very much mistaken.”’ 

I didn’t know who Miss Haviland 

is, so I begun asking, an’ Gee! if 
he wasn’t an Eastern crack that ‘ad 
een in all the big tournaments, an’ 
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had barrels of cups an’ things she'd 
won. She hadn't been in our town 
since she was a little girl, so none of 
‘em at our club had seen her play, 
but from what they read in the 
papers she was a wonder. 

“Well,’’ says I to young Sprad- 
dles—he’s the caddy next me— 
‘“‘well, I sees where the ‘Redoubt- 
able Watson’ looks kinder sick after 
the next match.”’ 

Say, you never saw such a lot of 
fussing in your life as the folks of 
our club did over that Miss Havi- 
land. They just went sort o’ batty. 
They'd up an’ voted on her, an’ sent 
her her card, an’ put aside a locker 
for her, almost before they'd got 
word she wanted to join the club. 
An’ then they begun worrying about 
when she was coming, ’cause the 
next match was pretty near, an’ 
she’d never played over the course. 

Well, when the day of the match 
came an’ Miss Haviland hadn't 
turned up, you never saw such a 
blue bunch in your life—an’ Mr. 
Sturgess he cussed orful; an’ then 
he an’ Mr. Price an’ Mr. Jenkins 
went to call on Miss Haviland’s 
father. 

Her mother an’ father had been in 
town about two weeks—fixing up the 
house a lot—but nobody’d paid 
much attention to ’em till now; but 
when they said their dear daughter 
was coming on an early train that 
day, I guess they was about as popu- 
lar as they'll ever be. 

But at half-past two Miss Havi- 
land hadn't showed up, an’ even 
Miss Helger begun to look worried. 

‘You're sure you made her under- 
stand, in your note, how much we 
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needed her?’’ says Miss Helger to 
Mr. Sturgess; an’ Mr. Sturgess says 
he’d told her as how the match de- 
pended upon her. 

Well, pretty there was a 
tooting of horns, an’ the Melville 
team drove up in a tallyho with lots 
of horses, an’ then a lot of their 
friends came —— 
along in swell & 
turnouts with | 
coachmen, an’ | 
footmen, an’ brass 
buttons, an’ every 
thing rattling to 
beat the band. 

‘‘Blinks,’’ says 
Miss Helger to 
me, ‘‘ Blinks, I 
fear I must again 
go down before 
the ‘Redoubtable 
Watson,”’’ an’ 
with that she goes 
to meet the other 
team. 

They escorted 
them into the 
clubhouse, an’ in 
a few minutes 
them Melville 
ladies come out, 
‘‘armed for the 
fray,’’as Mr. Stur- 
gess puts it 
especially Miss 
Watson. Shecan't 
play, she says, if | 
her hair blows bmw ev uo n, 
about, so she ties 
it down with a 
green veil; an’ then she had on a 
loose red sweater that come to her 
knees, an’ then a dinky little plaid 
skirt, an’ a whopping big pair of 
boots—like the kind Pa wore when 
he worked in the woods. Say, I just 
felt sort o' hollow when I thought 
how Miss Helger was up against it. 

But before they was ready to start, 


soon 
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Blinks, the head caddy.”’ 
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Mr. Sturgess he comes hustling up 
an’ he says, ‘‘Excuse me, ladies, but 
one moment, please. One of ou 
players who had failed us, we 
thought, is just driving up. I trust 
you will not object to waiting a few 
minutes ?’’ 

With that we all looked good an 
hardat Miss Havi- 
| land as she drove 
| upin one of them 
| orful high carts. 

She was dressed 
all in soft white 
stuff with what 
they call lace 
stuck in, an’ she 
had ona big black 
hat kinder up on 
one side an’ down 
on the other, an’ 
say! she looked 

| almost—not quite 

—as pretty as Miss 

Helger. 

Well, all the 
ladies of our team 
just fell on Miss 
Haviland’s neck, 
an’ all tried to 
tell her at once 
how gladthey was 
to see her. Not 
having been in our 
town since she 
was a little girl, 
Miss Haviland 
didn’t know any 
of ’em an’ she got 
sort o’ puzzled, 
an’ a little man in 

orful dude clothes who’d come with 
her tells her what it’s all about. 

‘‘They want you to play on their 
team this afternoon—they want you 
to play against a Miss Watson,’’ 
says he, pulling at his little mus- 
tache. 

"Yes, 
Miss Haviland. 


Beaks 


I know, but——’’ begins 
but they wouldn't 
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her get in a word, 
they began drag- 
9 her in the house. 
‘I’ve got some 
‘thes that'll just fit 
u,’’ says Miss Hel- 





\n’ then Miss Havi- 
id she says, “‘ Oh, 
ink you, but I'd 
ther play just as I 


De 

Well, that kinder 
tunned them. Even 
Miss Helger she hasn't 

thing to say about it, 

just asks if she’s 
brought her clubs. 

‘Oh, I forgot,’ says 
Miss Haviland. ‘‘Can 

uu lend me one or 
wor?’ 

Say, that just finish- 

the bunch—she had 
em stepping sideways 
sure enough. 

An’ says I to young 
Waddles—he’s the 
caddy under me—says 
I, ‘‘Waddles,”’ says I, 
“‘there’s something 
queer here.”’ 

An’ he says, “‘Ain’t 
she a peach, though?’’ 

That Melville team 
was true sports, an’ 
they agrees to let Miss 
HlHaviland into the 
game even if she is 

ite. Some one told 
Miss Watson what a 
shark Miss Haviland 
was, but she just jerked 
that green veil further 
lown over her eyes, an’ 

iys, ‘‘What a lovely 
ew there is from 
here!”’ 

Being head caddy, I 
had to go with the «« She was dressed all in white stuff.’’ 
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crack, an’ carry the choicest bunch 
of clubs you ever saw—they'd got all 
the old clubs folks hadn't played 
with for years. 

When we got to the first tee Miss 
Haviland begins peeling off some 
long black gloves that reached ’way 
up her arm, an’ she says to that 
‘‘Redoubtable Watson,”’ ‘‘You go 
first so I can see how you do it.”’ 

Say, Miss Watson's friends were a 
hot bunch, but Miss Watson she 
didn't seem to hear, an’ she lifts the 
veil from her left ear, an’ 
‘“‘What?”’ 

By that time the dinky little man 
with Miss Haviland had said some- 
thing to her, an’ she says, ‘‘I meant, 
it’s your honor.”’ 

Which everybody knew, of course. 

The ‘‘Redoubtable Watson’’ she 
iddressed the ball for quite a time, 
an’ then gave a bully swing an’ made 
a corking drive of about 180 yards; 
an’ then her friends clapped their 
hands to beat the band. 

‘‘Thatlookseasy, Freddy,’’saysour 
new crack to the dinky little man. 

I heard one of the Melvillers say 
they'd never heard nothin’ so insult- 
ing in all their lives. 

I made the tee an’ put the ball on 
it for Miss Haviland, an’ then I just 
holds my breath to see what was 
coming. 

Gee! she looked pretty as she 
stood there with her white dress sort 
o’ sweeping around in front of her, 
an’ the sun sort o’ chipping sparks 
out of her rings when she addressed 
the ball. 

She gave the funniest little swing, 
an’—well!—the ball cleared the 
bunker at 200 yards. Say, it nearly 
lost me my job, but I yelled—an’ 
there was others. 

Miss Haviland she looks after the 
ball sort of pleased, an’ then she 
picks up her train, an’ steps off the 
tee-ground. 


says, 
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‘‘That was a nice little one, wasn't 
it, Freddy? But I mustn't swing so 
hard next time or I’!! rip my sleeve. ”’ 

Well, Miss Watson she cleared the 
bunker nice an’ clean on her next 
stroke, an’ ran her ball up to pretty 
near ten feet of the hole. 

Miss Haviland’s ball was in a 
bad, cuppy lie, an’ sol says, “‘Which 
will you have, Miss, an appreaching- 
iron or a mashee or a lofter?’’ 

Says sort o’ 
‘‘what dreadful names 
Don't 


‘*Gracious!”’ she, 
laughing like, 
for a little boy to know! 
bother about me at all; I'll just 
play with this stick—I like it.”’ 
An’ with that she smiles at Freddy 
an’ taps the ball with her driver, 
an’ I’m blowed if it didn’t run down 
the green an’ fall into the cup. 

You never saw such a game in all 
your life as our crack put up. You 
just couldn't stop her, an’ all with 
that one moth-eaten old club. Miss 
Watson she tried everything she 
knowed how an’ played a sporty 
game to the finish, but it weren't no 
use, an’ she come in five down. 

For the first time ever, one of our 
club had beaten Miss Watson. Miss 
Helger she beat the second lady on 
the Melville team, an’ it ended up 
with us beatin’ ’em the first match 
we'd ever done. 

Say, Mr. Sturgess says there was 
“intense excitement,’’ an’ perhaps 
that'll do as well as any other word. 

An’ Miss Haviland! she could 
have had anything she wanted, an’ 


all us men in the club would ‘a’ 
laid down an’ let her walk over us 
to get it. 


But Miss Watson she sort o’ freed 
her mind to one of her friends— 
young Waddles heard her—an’ she 
says, ‘‘It’s bad enough to run up 
against a woman who drives on the 
average of 190 yards; it’s bad 
enough when she approaches into 
the hole anywhere from fifty to sixty 
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yards every time, an’ with the same 
club she drives with—that’s enough 
to take any one’s nerve; but when 
she lofts out of a sand bunker with 
her driver and lands on the green a 
hundred yards distant, 1 confess I 
get a trifle discouraged.”’ 

When Miss Haviland started to go, 


Mr. Sturgess he called for her 
horses, an’ Mr. Jenkins, an’ Mr. 


Price, an’ all the other men held the 
horses an’ wanted to help her in, 
an’ Miss Helger an’ all the ladies 
thanked her, an’ then all the men 
thanked her, an’ then Mr. Sturgess 
he says: 

‘You have no idea how thankful 
we are to you, Miss Haviland. To 
you we owe our victory.”’ 

Miss Haviland she 


stood there 
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lookin’ prettier than ever, an’ hold- 
ing about a armful of fluffy white 
stuff she called her train an’ she says 

“Thank you, Mr. Sturgess, you are 
so kind. You are really too compli- 
mentary to me, though. But I’m 
glad if I did help you out any. I've 
never played before—my younger 
sister is frightfully good at it (goes 
in for tournaments, and all that sort 
of thing, you know), but I’ve never 
taken it up. I think I must now; 
you've all been so kind and made it 
so interesting to me. Good-bye. 
Isn't it disgusting the way I've torn 


my train? Put my entire heel 
through it getting over that last 
dreadful fence. Freddy, will you 


help me in? Thank you. Good- 


bye, good-bye.”’ 





The Jealousy of Billy 


BY EMILY RUTH CALVIN 


Billy had noticed mysterious 
doings for many days, and wondered 
childish way what it all 
He had seen soft, white 
too, but mother had closed 
bureau drawer hastily at his 
approach. It could not mean Santa 
Claus, for Christmas was past. So 
he spoke to mother about it. She 
answered so irrelevantly that he 
looked at her in grave surprise. 

‘‘Mother is not trying to keep 
anything back from Billy?’’ he 
asked, reproachfully. 

Mother caught him in her arms. 

‘What a quaint little toad it is!’ 
she whispered, fondly. 

Still this did not satisfy Billy, but 
he asked no more questions. The 


in his 
meant. 
things, 
the 


one passion in his cool, well ordered 
four years of life was his intense 
love for his mother. 


Often he had 


crept into her arms and covered her 
face with kisses because father had 
fondied her white hand. But he was 
not quite so silly now. 

Billy was a philosopher, and noth- 
ing ever disturbed his equanimity. 
He had once escaped from his nurse, 
who after a frantic search found 
him in acorner of the square quietly 
removing his coat, an advance 
preparation for the demolition of 
an eight-year-old youngster who 
had passed some comment on Billy’s 
curls. The nurse seized him and 
bore him off, while he endeavored 
to persuade her to allow him to con- 
tinue. 

“Billy will beat him morrow or 


next yesterday,’’ he said to her. 
‘““Then why can’t he beat him 
now?’ 


And if you knew Billy, it would be 





























edless for me to add that he kept 
; word. 
After his unsatisfactory interview 
th mother, Billy was quiet all 
iy. When it grew time for father 
» appear, he waited in the vestibule. 
in hearing footsteps, he opened 
e door. Father caught him and 
most threw him inthe air. Billy 
imired father’s strength, although 
it for worlds would he have said so. 
‘‘Can Billy ask father a question?”’ 
‘commenced, at once. 
‘Billy may ask a hundred if he 
kes,’’ answered father, heartily. 
‘Not here, father, please. Up- 
stairs, so "terruptions will not come.”’ 
Now Billy was such a sharp little 
fellow that father suspected at once 
what the question was. 
‘‘Have you asked 
jueried. 
‘‘Mother Billy always asks first,”’ 
e child answered. ‘‘But when 
mother kisses Billy twice—that’s 


” 


mother?’* he 


Father led the way thoughtfully 
ipstairs. Billy different 
from other boys of his age, that the 

ung man had often said to the 

fe he adored: 

‘The child is so like you in his 
innocent quaintness that sometimes 
| can’t laugh at his old-fashioned 

marks.”’ 

And perhaps mother was thinking 

that when she had kissed her 

ttle chap and called him such a 


was so 


queer name. 


“Will Billy sit on father’s lap?’’ 
sked the young man. 

“Thank you, no. Now tell 
le, please, what is the matter in 
his house? Billy is ’terested.’’ 
Father hesitated a moment, then 
e looked his boy straight in the eyes. 
“Dear little Billy,’’ he © said, 


‘something nice is going to happen, 
nd Billy and father must take good 
are of mother—— 
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“Billy will see to that,’’ answered 
the child, solemnly. ‘‘Then father 
neither wants to tell?’’ 

Father saw that no 
would satisfy the baby. 

‘No, Billy, father can’t tell now. 
But he will trust his little boy not 
to worry mother?’’ 

Billy looked at his father with 
eyes so wide with reproach that the 
young man’s heart smote him. But 
just then mother and the 
interview was at an end. 


subterfuge 


called 


Billy woke one morning after a 
night of fitful dreams. At one time 
he thought he heard stealthy foot- 
steps, but he was so sleepy that he 
didn’t pay much attention. Now he 
sat up suddenly in bed. What was 
that funny sound? Again he heard 
the cry. For almost the first time 
in his life, Billy became excited. 

‘‘Father, father!’’ he called loudly. 

The door of the nursery was flung 
open, and his father entered. His 
face was white and his eyes red. 
He sat down on Billy’s bed, and 
covered his face. 

Billy was surprised. He put forth 
his little hand and tried to stroke 
father’s hair. 

“Tell Billy, poor dear,’’ he said, 
softly; “Billy always comforts 
mother.”’ 

And Billy comforted father, so 
that he took his boy in his arms and 
covered the dear baby face with 
caresses. But at father’s first words, 
Billy straightened up. He grew pale 
and felt cold all over. What was 
this dreadful thing? That was what 
the cry meant which he had heard. 
But father did not notice. He went 
on: 

‘‘Mother is very ill, and cannot 
see her boy for some days, but 
father will show Billy his new sister."’ 

A terrible thought filled Billy's 
mind, so terrible that the words 
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which the thought formed came forth 
hesitatingly and almost betweensobs. 

‘‘Father, does mother love that 
sister?”’ 

Blindly the father replied: 

“Yes, Billy, mother loves her 
more than I can tell.’ 

Billy said nothing. 
had gone _ black. 
some one else now. She would not 
care for Billy any more. And he 
could not even see her that he might 
hear her deny this awful thing. 
Then he grew angry. Who had 
dared bring a baby to their house? 
Billy was mother. 
Suddenly he made up his rebellious 
little mind. He would go away, far 
away, and mother needn't’ be 
bothered with naughty Billy any 
more. If she had loved him, she 
would not have sent for that sister. 
But first he would peek in and see 
the dear one again before going away 
forever. 

Billy began to dress himself. He 
had never done so before, and bad 
buttons slipped from between tender 
fingers, and big tears fell on a clean 
blouse. But soon he was ready. 
He did not stop to comb his curls. 
So long as mother didn’t care for 
Billy any more, she would not care 
for his curls, either. 


All the world 
Mother loved 


enough for 


Slowly and sorrowfully he crept to 
mother’s room. The stood 
ajar and he looked in. There lay a 
white but sweet mother, looking 
lovingly at a tiny bundle on her 
breast. Billy had seen enough. He 
turned sadly away, his heart filled to 
bursting Downstairs all was still 
and seemed deserted. He went to 
the back of the house and, putting 
his elbows on his knees, sunk his face 
between his palms, a picture of 
desolation and grief. Some minutes 
elapsed, then he raised himself 
slowly from the chair. He must be 


door 
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starting. He would have to go back 
to the nursery for his cap, and again 
pass mother’s room. He tiptoed up 
the broad stairs and, nearing he: 
door, once more glancedin. Mother 
was fast asleep. She did not seem 
to breathe, and the baby lay now ina 
crib by her side, also asleep. The 
hated one was red and wrinkled, and 
Billy wondered how mother could 
prefer her to him. Then a queer 
idea struck him. He remembered 
that mother loved pretty things. 
Perhaps if he helped make the baby 
pretty, she would regret him after he 
was gone. 

Downstairs again crept the boy— 
this time to the kitchen. Baby 
clothes lay all around, and the nurse 
was hanging some out in the yard. 
On the stove stood the irons. Billy 
looked about fora cover. He found 
it, and picking up a hot iron rushed 
upstairs. The mother and baby lay 
as he had left them, but Billy did 
not know that mother slept so 
soundly because the doctor had 
administered an opiate. He ap- 
proached the crib. Holding the 
iron in his right hand, with his left 
he removed the laces from about the 
baby’s face. He put his hand on 
the interloper’s forehead. He dis- 
liked to touch her, but he would turn 
her into a thing of beauty for 
mother’s sake—mother who had 
once loved Billy. The baby sud- 
denly opened _ her Billy 
frowned at his rival. 

‘Shut eyes, sister,’” he murmured, 
for mother might wake, “‘shut eyes, 
naughty girl. Billy make you 
pretty.”’ 

But baby objected. She cried at 
the top of her lungs, and the nurse 
came running in. She screamed at 
the scene before her. Seizing Billy 
roughly, she said: 

“What are you doing, you bad 
boy?’’ 


eyes, 
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Billy wrenched himself free. 
“You leave Billy alone,’ he 
emanded. ‘“‘Billy going to iron 
vrinkles from that sister's fore- 
ead.”’ 

The nurse, waiting for no 
eremony, shook Billy and thrust 
him from the room. 


Billy, the misunderstood, the out- 
cast, shut the door quietly behind 
him. Topsy, the dog, came up 
barking joyfully. - Billy frowned. 
His was a loyal little soul. 

“Lie still, you b’ute,’’ he cried, 
stamping his foot; ‘‘doggie’ll wake 
that sister.”’ 

Now commenced his journey. 
Topsy wouid have followed, but for 
Billy’s sternness. The sturdy chap 
went first to the park. He sat ona 
bench and watched the children 
play. He could not join them. 
Pain was too large a part of his life 
now, ever to play another game. 
He wondered why father had cried 
in the morning. He wondered why 
they had sent for him in_ the 
beginning, when they intended later 
on to send fora sister. All at once 
he felt hungry. He remembered 
that the baker’s boy worked to get 
something toeat. Billy’s four years 
were ripe with knowledge. He rose 
wearily from the bench, and started 
on his journey again. He _ was 
becoming faint now, for he had 
forgotten all about breakfast and 
nobody cared for him at home. He 
came toa grocery store. He opened 
the large glass doors with difficulty 
and approached the man in charge. 

“Billy wants to  work,’’ he 
announced. ‘“‘Billy is very hungry, 
ind Billy feels sick.”’ 

He paused, waiting for a reply. 

‘‘Who’s Billy?’’ asked the man. 

Billy looked his surprise. 

‘‘Billy’s just me,’’ he said. 

The man laughed, and Billy 
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wished he would hurry up, as he felt 
so dizzy. 

“Have you run away, young 
man?’’ the grocer asked. 

oh 

“‘Why?’’ again asked the man. 

Now Billy was too true to mother 
to say that she no longer loved him, 
and he was enough of a business 
man to understand that such em- 
barrassing questions were unnec- 
essary when one was seeking a posi- 
tion. So, although he knew it was 
rude, he turned and left the store. 


Father was the first to miss Billy. 
And then the tactless and remorse- 
ful nurse let mother, who had just 
awakenec from a long sleep, know 
that her boy’s jealous pain had 
driven him away. No one could 
allay the mother’s agony. Father 
tried to, but failed. The baby 
nestled closer to her, but the young 
mother found no relief. 

“Only Billy’s little fingers and 
quaint sayings could comfort me,”’ 
she cried. And father turned sadly 
away. He understood a little of 
Billy’s feelings then. 

They searched for hours, but it 
was Topsy who found him—Topsy 
with no rancor in his heart because 
his stern master had chided him. 

Poor little jealous and hungry 
Billy, returning to the park, had 
curled himself up on a bench in the 
darkest corner. He was dreaming 
that mother still loved him, when 
father picked him up. He woke 
then, and found himself in father’s 
arms, and father’s eyes were wet. 
Then Billy spoke: 

‘‘Father not take Billy home,’’ he 
said, wearily; ‘‘Billy get a job and 
work, ’cause Billy hungry. Mother 
not love Billy—that sister——"’ 

But his voice trailed off into 
silence, as his bonny, curly head 
fell against father’s shoulder. 
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As mother prayed, she did not 
even mind the baby's cry. If Billy 
was hurt, or if he should never be 
found, not care much 
about anything. Then she _ heard 
the door open and Topsy’s joyful 
bark reached her ears. The nurse 
attended .to Billy before they 
brought him to his mother. He 
looked pale, but he himself 
again. He was still hungry, but he 
insisted upon seeing mother first, as 
father had told him that she wept 
many hours while her son was search- 
ing for work. 


she would 


Was 


When he opened the door and saw 
her lying worn and white, with tears 
coursing down her cheeks, Billy 
seemed to understand many things. 
The baby was lying in her crib 


and mother opened her arms wide. 
Tired Billy sprang into them, and 
she covered his curls, his eves and 


his cheeks with kisses, just 2° of old, 
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murmuring sweet names all the time. 

“‘And was Billy going to 
me,’’ asked at last, 
mother needs her boy, too?’’ 

‘But father said that mother loved 
that sister,’’ said Billy. 

‘‘So mother does, but there is only 
one Billy to her—her first born—her 
son——"’ 

And then just as things were 
getting a bit beyond Billy, father 
lifted him away. Then Billy asked 
something he had been too big a 
man to ask for some time. 

“May Billy sleep with mother 
to-night ?’’ 

Father and nurse looked warningly 
at her, but mother did not heed in 
her happiness. 

“Yes, Billy darling, if you promise 
never to leave me again.”’ 

“Billy take care of mother all 
the next yesterdays, and,’’ with 
somewhat of an effort, ‘‘of that 
sister.”’ 


leave 


she ‘‘when 
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Unlike Lochinvar, John Darcey 
came out of the East. Young he 
was, well set up and well mannered; 
a year of legal practice behind him, 
the future of Oklahoma brilliant 
with the promise he read of his own. 
He possessed native skill and judg- 
ment, the gift of speech and the 
rarer one of forceful silence. Also 
he possessed the friendship of the 
Recorder of the Land Office. 

By the end of the second year the 
nebula of political distinction began 
to gather and Darcey worked toward 
it with energy, confidently outlining 


the steps to gubernatorial honors. 


He had the firm chin and square jaw 
that make for achievement. 

He had, possession of oft- 
times conflict, a swiftly compre- 
hending sense of the beautiful, which 
realized, at first sight of her, that 
Nan Turner was as pretty a girl as 
could be found in a Sabbath day’s 
journey anywhere. She was a 
rounded wisp of unconscious grace, 
all in sienna tones—warm brown hair 
and eyes, creamy brown skin dashed 
black on the brows and lashes, and 
scarlet on the pretty mouth. 

With her father she invaded the 
office one morning in the early 
spring, without preface, for the 
recreant office boy was in the alley 
deeply engaged in a game of 
‘“‘craps,’’ and their introduction was 
quite without ceremony. 

‘‘Turner’s mah name,’’ the 
announced, ‘‘Hank Turner, an’ 
es mah gal Nan.”’ 

Darcey gave each 


too, 


man 
this 


his firm, warm 
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handclasp, his quick glance gather- 
ing the man’s ill-favoredness, his 
gaunt height and shifty eyes, and 
resting approval upon the girl's 
length of shy eyelashes, marveling 
at the contrast between the blossom 
and the parent stem. 

Marvel further was his when their 
errand was disclosed, they having 
come to engage his defense for the 
girl, whose claim to the quarter- 
section adjoining town on the north 
was contested by one Daniel Clay- 
ton, on the charge that she was a 
““sooner,’’ that is, one who had 
crossed the boundary lines before 
the firing of the entrance gun, and 
by being concealed near the desired 
portion of land had gained unfair 
advantage. 

Accustomed as he was becoming 
to strange happenings, Darcey’s 
brain for a moment declined to 
grasp the situation. That one so 
frail in appearance could have made 
the race in that mad rush seemed 
almost incredible, even though he 
had come to know of the steel that 
underlies the fair flesh of these 
women of the Southwest; but that 
she could be guilty of the charge 
against her was certainly a wilder 
impossibility. Perjury was what it 
spelled, for oath to obedience to 
homesteading conditions was taken 
at the first filing, and the punish- 
ment was forfeiture of the land, and 
imprisonment. This the law. 

The girl told her story simply, to 
the running accompaniment of her 
father’s voluble affirmation and 
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occasional expletive. She had 
started from the border at the firing 
of the signal, and possessing an ex- 
cellent horse, and the skill of long 
habit in managing horses, she had 
ridden to and staked the contested 
quarter-section. Her manner was 
convincing, the details of speed and 
time reasonable. 

The case promised large reward, 
for the growing city was demanding 
adjacent land for additions, and 
though the certainty of a long and 
bitter contest was written no less, 
Darcey accepted its defense. 
Whether because of these material 
things which his square jaw might 
conscientiously approve, or because 
his eyelids were filled with his 
client’s beauty, cannot be said. 

Darcey himself made neither con- 
fession nor definition. He had mat- 
ters he then deemed more pressing 
to claim his attention. Research 
was reassuring. The witnesses were 
found to be of tolerable repute; none 
being those professionals whose 
various testimony would indicate 
their presence at each quarter-sec- 
tion of the territory on the opening 
day, and though the father stirred 
intuitive doubt, the daughter’s soft 
eyes looked fit wells for Truth. 

When Darcey went for his usual 
ride the second evening after his 
interview with the Turners, his 
horse’s head was turned toward the 
north. He slowly past the 
Turner house, judging its barrenness 
a poor setting for the girl’s uncom- 
mon beauty. <A small box frame 
structure it was, unpainted and rigid 
of outline, but with humble attempts 
at decoration in the patches of com- 
mon flowers that made _ blossom 
brightness on the gray sand of the 
scrap of door yard and the frilled 
white curtains at the front windows. 

Circling the section, Darcey re- 
turned more slowly, and seeing Nan 


rode 
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seated on the door-step he drew rein 
and swung from his saddle. As 
well talk business here as to send 
for her to come to the office. 

The girl greeted him with vivid 
blushes, an appeal of apology for 
the almost squalid interior which 
showed behind her, in her beautiful 
eyes. The single strength of her 
own small hands was unequally 
pitted against the carelessness of the 
swarm of uncouth younger children, 
the slatternly and _ snuff-dipping 
mother. Viewing her, Darcey’s 
wonder regarding Nan grew, and 
largely, his pity. He had vaguely 
sketched a mother of gentle blood 
in the background, but the girl was 
still distinct, a pathetic little fig- 
ure walking alone in unlovely paths. 

Nan’s speech, though slurred with 
Southern intonation, was singularly 
correct, and her desire for knowl- 
edge was consuming. Some of this, 
he learned, was to be attributed to 
the kindly influence of a former 
patroness, ‘“‘Miss Margaret of the 
Big House,”’ back in Tennessee, but 
her refinement, her gentleness was 
entirely innate. 

After that his visits were frequent. 
Business demanded much consulta- 
tion with his client, and an unde- 
fined something of potency made 
demand for the charm of her com- 
panionship, the charm of sympa- 
thetic speech and restful silences. 

Drawn from its shy reserve, Nan’s 
untutored thought was strangely 
swift to meet his own, and more 
than once when their talk was of the 
books he brought to her, he found 
himself following the leading of 
intuition that drew her so surely to 
the best of things. ' 


The hearing of the case came up 
in August, and drawn up to meet it 
were Darcey, tense-nerved vet confi- 
dent; Turner, blatant and boastful; 
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ind Nan, pale with shadowed eyes 
nd set mouth-corners. 

Also on this day two friends from 
Darcey’s home town came to the 
place where court was sitting, 
Thomas Granger, big, blonde and 
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now!"’ she said. ‘‘What time is the 
trial ?”’ 
“It won't be in the least exciting,” 
Darcey cautioned. 
“Not exciting? 
how do you call it?” 


With 


a girl-— 





‘*The girl told her story simply.’ 


impassive; and Mrs. Tom, vivid, 
receptive, and of some repute as a 
writer of clever sketch and verse. 
She glowed animation over Darcey’s 
strange case. 

“Something really mew at last. 
How fortunate that we came just 
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‘*Sooner.’ 

“How funny!”’ 

‘But she isn’t.”’ 

‘“Of course not.”’ 

‘“‘That’s straight. 
see her.’’ 


‘Till I see her? 


Wait till you 


Oh, I see.”’ 
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‘“What?’’ Darcey flushed. 

“Lots of things. Look at that 
queer old ox-cart going by.”’ 

Mrs. Tom turned to the window, 
but her eyes glanced the wisdom of 
suspicion. Later they saw their 
justification. ‘‘A perfect and an un- 
conscious beauty,’’ she catalogued 
Nan. ‘‘But how more than awful 
her skirt hangs! It’s a shame such 
looks should be so wasted. Though 
are they?”’ 

She comprehended the absorbed 
face Darcey gave the girl, and being 
a soul of sympathy her brow drew a 
shade of anxiety. 

“Unconscious, too, as yet,’’ she 
judged, “‘but not for long. Too 
bad, for, of course, it wouldn’t do. 
That immense Darcey family tree 
would shade the life out of any poor 
little mushroom, even if she were 
the dearest kind of a dear.”’ 


The case opened, and in the 
mighty swearing of both factions the 
favor seemed largely Nan’s; and her 
own testimony, low, yet clearly 
given, carried conviction. Here 
adjournment was called, and the 
court-room emptied its contents into 
the sun-whitened streets, a wave of 
comment and prophecy breaking now 
and again into a threat. The con- 
testor was from Kansas, and Mason 
and Dixon’s line had its share in the 
fight. The case had claimed so- 
ciety’s interest, too, Darcey being 
eligibly a favorite, which now pre- 
sented a gauntlet of scornful stares 
for Nan. The smartness of Mrs. 
Tom's gown had to be avenged 
some way, and then Darcey’s defer- 
ence to his client was exasperating. 

The folly of a man for a pretty 
face formed the topic of conversa- 
tion at many supper tables that 
evening. It lay strong upon Mrs. 
Tom’s mind, too, with complicating 
suggestions, but she allowed it no 
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voice. She knew warning often to 
be fuel to an unwise flame, and then 
she had that rare genius which per- 
mits other people to arrange their 
own affairs. 

Darcey was their supper guest 
and to him the hour was refreshing, 
relaxing; their talk running on old 
times and mutual friends. Its com- 
fortable aftermath rested upon him 
as he lounged in his Morris chair 
late that night, undisturbed by the 
storm that flung violent rain dashes 
against the windows. Reviewing 
the affairs of the day, their appear- 
ance was satisfying. The Recorder 
of the Land Office, before whom the 
case was tried, had looked encour- 
agement, and though appeal from 
his decision would certainly be 
made, first blood had distinct value. 
Triumph meant much in the career 
he had planned, and it also meant 
the gratification of Nan’s desire for 
education; she had long confided to 
him her intention of fitting herself 
for a teacher when able, and he was 
glad that her desire could be 
granted. Few enough of them had 
been, poor child, and she was such a 
bright girl. He wished Mrs. Tom 
could know her. 

A low knock on the 
through his musing. 

‘‘Come,’’ he called, and then, his 
visitor evidently hesitating, he got 
up and opened the door. Its dis- 
closure sent him sagging back 
limply, jaw fallen, eyes staring, for 
in the square of light poured into 
the dark hallway stood Nan. Her 
clothes were sodden with rain and 
her eyes looked tragedy’out of the 
flare of crimson shawl about her 
head. For the moment speech was 
impossible, and he could only reach 
out his hand in mute invitation to 
enter, and when she came in he 
closed the door and turned to her 
groping for expression. Apprehen- 


door cut 
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**]’ve brought trouble to you, and you’ll hate me. What they say is true.” 
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sion seemed thickening his. brain 
and his tongue. 

‘“‘My dear Miss Nan,”’ he said 
slowly, as if spelling his words, “‘has 
anything happened? Can I——"’ 

The girl flung out the hands she 
had held tightly clasped to her 
breast and poured forth her swift, 
tense sentences. 

‘Don't speak to me. I cannot 
bear it. I don’t deserve it. I've 
brought trouble to you and you'll 
hate me. Mr. Darcey, what they 
say is true. I ama sooner.”’ 

Though prepared for it, the term 
lashed him, and silence held him 
mute. He could only stare as Nan 
went on rapidly outlining her story. 

‘‘Dad and Bad brought me and 
the horse in the night before and 
hid us in the ravine on Deep Fork. 
They reckoned no one would think 
of a girl being a sooner. I didn’t 
want to do it, but Dad said the land 
would bring a lot of money and that 
I could have part to go to school 
with. And I hated doing it all 
along, and when I saw that lady, 
who is*your friend, to-day, I knew 
that she couldn't do as I did, and I 
begged Dad to let me tell, but he 
wolldn’t and he struck me. Then I 
ran out in the dark so he couldn't 
find me and came to tell you. I'll 
go now,"’ she said, his silence press- 
ing a hopeless weight, ‘‘and I'll tell 
them that you did not know. They 
can do what they like with me. I 
can’t ask you to forgive me—you 
just couldn’t—but I certainly am 
sorry—and——”’ 

Her voice trailed and she turned 
toward the door wavering, her 
strength clearly strained to _ its 
length, and then Darcey’s dazed 
senses drew themselves into one 
great throb of pity. 

“You poor child,’’ he cried, ‘‘of 
course I forgive you. But for you— 


what shal/ 1 do?’’ 











His immediate action was obvious. 
Nan reeled and would have rumpled 
an unconscious heap upon the floor 
had he not caught her, and as his 
arms closed about her he saw a dark 
bruise on her temple, the red of a 
whip lash on her throat, and sud- 
denly revelation was upon him. 
With the strength of his blood and 
his brain he knew, but the rose and 
gold of love’s illumination were 
blurred by the dark of her transgres- 
sion and its possible punishment. 

He stood holding her close for a 
moment, the trembling center of 
fiercely conflicting emotions. The 
joy his arms were feeling from their 
sweet burden was well-nigh crushed 
by his sorrow and fear; he had one 
strong breath of elemental passion 
which urged the riding of a horse to 
some wild fastness with the woman 
in his arms, but the ways of the 
world were heavy upon him, and, 
now insistently, the difficulty of 
finding refuge for her for the night. 

Nan had no friends in town he 
knew, and he cast about in a despair- 
ing cloud while he placed her in his 
lounging chair and pressed wine to 
her lips. Then the lights of the 
hotel opposite gleamed inspiration. 
Mrs. Tom! If she would only take 
Nan under her protection for the 
night, the voice of slander, certain 
to be raised, could be muffled if not 
silenced. But would she? Darcey 
breathed a fervent plea as he caught 
up his hat, bindtng Nan by promise 
to await his return. 

Mrs. Tom was sympathy at once, 
following, comprehending Darcey’s 
somewhat incoherent recital. The 
outlines were clear. Mr. Tom 
whistled and said he would be 
blessed. His wife, regarding Nan as 
a heroine of a distinctly novel type, 
gave her the consideration due. 

“Bring her over? Of course,’ 
she said promptly. ‘‘What a brave 
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ttle thing she must be! 
ding in a place like that all night. 


should have died from terror. 
Vhat a story it would all make!” 

Darcey looked his appeal. 

‘On, I won't,’’ she assured, ‘‘but 

is a great sacrifice. I hope you 
ppreciate it.” 

Mrs. Tom considered her hospital- 
y not at all, but the giving up of 
ich excellent material was a thing 
tor acknowledgment. 

‘IT cannot tell you how much,” 
Darcey said earnestly. “It was 
ecause she wanted to go to school, 
you see,’’ he explained. ‘“‘That old 
villain traded on her desire to learn. 
I'll thrash him before the day’s 
sone.’ This thought was the first 
ray of gratification. 

Mrs. Tom was a soul of tact as 
well as kindness, amd gave to Nan 
the welcome best fitted to allay her 
.we. She took the girl’s cold hands 
in her own warm clasp and led her 
to the easiest chair. 

‘You need a friend, my dear,’’ she 
gently, ‘“‘a woman friend. 
Won't you let me be the one?”’ 

Her answer was the storm of long 
thrust back tears, which Mrs. Tom 
wisely permitted their way, and 
Darcey left, lightened of one bur- 
len, to adjust the other heavier one 
that lay upon him. But heavily as 
it pressed, hopeless as its adjustment 
threatened, he would not have 
shifted it to any other man. Dear 

was his professional honor, his 
ireer, she was infinitely dearer and 
er fight was his. 

Groping, turning, beaten back but 
nbaffled, he slowly formed a plan of 

tion, and with the storm-cleansed 
reath of dawn he gathered hope of 
verting her punishment. No more 
vas possible. 

He dressed and shaved carefully, 
nowing the value of a brave front; 
ind, determining to hold off suspi- 


said 


Just fancy 
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cion as long as possible, he set out 
early. Calling at the hotel he found 
the doctor before him, for Nan was 
fast in fever’s grasp and in delirium’s 
babble she was betraying her pitiful 
story. The doctor was Darcey’s 
good friend and true; his fingers 
gripped sympathy, his eyes looked 
confidence. 

‘Tough luck, old man,’’ he said. 
“Of course you didn’t know.”’ 

‘‘No, but I must stand by her now 
just the same.”’ 

“Sure, and I'll back you. If you 
need any assistance in breaking that 
scoundrel’s I’m at your 
service.”’ 

“I think I can attend to that,’’ 
Darcey said grimly. ‘‘Your profes- 
sional services may be needed later. 
I hope so.”’ 

In this intent, however, he was 
foiled, for Turner and his confreres 
before morning had betaken them- 
selves to the fastness of the Indian 
Nation, leaving the poor little 
‘sooner’ to bear all consequences. 
Their ugly work bore result rapidly. 
By noon the mist of rumor had 
shaped into definiteness, and by 
evening warrant for the arrest of 
Nancy Turner for perjury was issued. 

Nothing else was discussed in the 
town that day. In the offices and 
on street corners groups gathered 
venting opinion and_ speculation 
upon the outcome in no measured 
terms; and Clayton and his follow- 
ers spread wide a trail of sneering 
triumph. 

The Evening Star devoted its front 
page to the Turner case, and the 
morning paper, not to be ‘‘scooped”’ 
in this flagrant manner, issued an 
extra with the headline ‘‘A Female 
Sooner,’’ that sent Darcey writhing. 
His own complicity was openly 


bones, 


charged and the tide of his erstwhile 
popularity ebbed low, though friends 
doctor whose 


still were his—the 
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blood ever ran loyalty, the genial 
Recorder of the Land Office, and 
other men of affairs who readily 
made up Nan’s bond. 

All of Darcey’s strength was now 
drawn to quash the indictment, and 
he had stronger foe than Clayton to 
combat, the Federal Court, which 
presented a blank wall of seeming 
inflexibility. His love led him 
through tortuous paths of fear and 
pain these days, but in the end they 
wound out to success. Just how ts 
not for publication. The ways of 
the Law, like those of Providence, 
are, On Occasion, mysterious past 
all discovery, which is just as well, 
perhaps. 


With Nan’s convalescence the bar 


of prison fear was lifted, leaving 
her future free, though tainted. 
The bitterness of false swearing 


must always lie on her lip, its blight 
shade her days; and there was an- 
other sorrow that drove deep its 
iron. 

This was the careless abandonment 
of her by her family. Her mother’s 
visits during her illness had been so 
given over to complaint of what she 
termed ‘“‘foolishness’’ that the doc- 
tor had been forced to forbid her 
admittance, and when she came to 
tell of joining her husband her emo- 
tion was small. Truth is, Nan had 
ever seemed to her a sort of fairy 
changeling of incomprehensible eyes, 
and her presence a vague discomfort. 

“It’s plum silly fer Nan ter take 
on so,”’ she said to Mrs. Tom when 
Nan had sobbed a protest against 
being left thus helpless on the 
bounty of strangers. ‘“‘Her paw’s 
clean disgusted with ther way she’s 
acted. He sez it’s reel scand’l’us 
uv her goin’ ter Mr. Darcey’s room 
so late, an’ he won't hev nothin’ ter 
say ter her nohow. Seems a pity 
she didn’t leave things be. ’Tain’t 
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no sin ter git land frum ther gov- 
er'ment. But’ pears lak nobody ever 
thinks uv me. ‘’Twar mah oniy 
chance ter hev things a little easy 
an’ now it’s gone. Ah've allus hed 
a hard time.”’ 

The tears in her eyes were weak 
ones of self-pity, but it was obvious 
that her fate had been unkind, and 
because of it Mrs. Tom forgave 
much and in an hour’s industrious 
shopping outfitted her and _ the 
younger children with undreamed-of 
completeness. But Nan, having no 
philosophical grasp on cause and 
effect, felt keenly the anguish of 
sundered blood-ties. At no period 
had Nan’s life and her mother’s 
touched, but they had run parallel 
and now, turning aside, left her 
sadly, entirely alone. Miss Mar- 
garet, her former patroness, was in 
Germany, but Mrs. Tom extended 
prompt and tactful hospitality until 
her recovery. 

“You can learn stenography then 
and be my secretary,’’ she said. 
“IT need one badly, but I cannot 
work with a stranger.’’ 

‘‘The obligation is entirely mine,’ 
she told Darcey when detailing the 
arrangement. ‘‘It’s a genuine in- 
spiration to have her near. She is 
altogether the most charming, lov- 
able temperament I have ever 
known.”’ 

Darcey gave sincere assent, but 
back of his eyes lay the cloud of 
Nan’s perjury. Mrs. Tom saw it 
and flashed indignation. 

“The idea of caring for that! 
Why, under the circumstances any 
woman would have lied.’ 

“The circumstances are 
ating, certainly,’’ Darcey 
‘‘but she—swore falsely.”’ 

Mrs. Tom was not impressed. 

“Well, what difference does that 
make? If you save to tell a lie you 
might as well swear to it.’’ 


extenu- 
agreed, 
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Darcey smiled gravely and shook 
his head. The moral obligation of 
the law was clearly lost upon Mrs. 
Tom, and when so defined by her 
the frank disregard had something 
of piquancy, but when applied to the 
woman he loved it became sternly a 
factor of large reckoning. 

Darcey had indeed an almost ex- 
aggerated reverence for his profes- 
sion, and he was wrapt in the 
traditions of his New England 
ancestry. The women of his family 
were of notable uprightness—meas- 
uring their virtues by an inch rule, 
Mrs. Tom declared—leading shel- 
tered lives untouched by temptation. 

The judging of Nan demanded a 
different standard, and his conflict 
with the forces that had threatened 
her punishment was small in con- 
trast with the warring of what he 
termed his reason and his desire. 
His love fought strong, and so, too, 
did that puritanical pulse of many 
generations’ strength which rigidly 
questioned his right to give his sons 
& mother whose oath stood violated. 

Nan was too weak for any serious 
interview before she left, and Darcey 
eased the agitation of her efforts to 
express her gratitude to him, by in- 
sisting his task to have been of little 
effort. Their parting in the pres 
ence of others was of-hurried hand- 
clasp and inadequate phrase; Nan’s 
eyes sunk under tear-weighted lids. 
And in the infrequent letters that 
passed between them all the old- 
time ease of sympathy and response 
was gone. 

Nan, with greater knowledge of 
the world, came to understand its 
judgment of her transgression, and 
the vastness of her debt to him, and 
the knowledge made freedom of 
speech impossible. She could never 
repay him, though she worked her 
fingers to the bone to replace the 
monetary expense, and her love for 
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him was weighted with a sense of 
presumption as that of a mortal fo 
a god. 

Darcey, the forceful charm of he 
presence removed, ranged his pru 
dence against the cry of his blood 
and his heart, and was bending his 
energies to the reclaiming of his 
career. The light of his political 
ambition was in eclipse, but, victory 
in his profession he willed to claim, 
and did. He fought well, gaining 
much of his former prestige, but of 
society he saw nothing. He would 
have been welcomed, for much was 
to be forgiven to so well-favored and 


successful a sinner. The women 
were agreed that the blame was 


entirely that designing girl’s any- 
way, but Darcey firmly declined 
their hospitality and sought com- 
panionship only among the men of 
his trust. 

The winter was of work-filled days 
and many studious night hours, and 
his wisdom was flaunting its banner 
when the’ springtime came, the 
season of reviving nature and old 
desires, and of the birds’ mating- 
calls, which drew strong, unreasoning 
response from Darcey’s quickening 
pulses. Restlessness obsessed him, 
and moods of thought that centered 
about hours spent on the humble 
door-step of the Turner home. 

It was gone now; a smart modern 
residence was in its place, and Clay- 
ton now drove the best pair of 
matched in the Territory. 
He leered triumph whenever he 
passed Darcey. 

Then there came a night when 
Darcey rode along an outlying road 
which ran, a moon-silvered streak, 
between greening fields. His bridle- 
rein was loose on his horse’s neck, 
and tender memory was catching 
strong at all curb, when a buggy 
containing a youth and his sweet- 
heart wheeled in before him from a 
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His arm was about 
and her head rested on his 
sulder, and their low words had 
» sweetness of honey-drip. 
Once Darcey looked, and in the 
ice of a breath the man of laws 
ew none but that of love. He 
truck his horse to headlong pace 
nd rode hot-foot to town. Hot- 
ot, too, and yet with calm deci- 
on, he made 
angements, and caught the east- 
und daybreak train. 
A little time he stood on the rear 
atform looking upon the country 
it reeled its dew-spangled length 
behind him. It was a fair country 
far blue distances and undulating 
ain, splashed darkly here and there 
th patches of woodland; a fair coun- 
try and it had grown dear to him, but 
n its future he should have no part. 
The ladies of Oklahoma society, 
n common with all places, heid to 
severe views upon discovered im- 
propriety, and Nan’s past was much 
too recent to be overlooked on the 
field of action. The highest of the 
lerritory’s gifts to him could not 
compensate for slights sure to be 
meted her, and so it should know 
11m no more. 
Happily the world was wide and 
they could begin again at another 
place together. He would have 
ttle to offer her save love and the 
ill to work, but the uplift of her 
presence would sweeten any portion 
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of labor, and the beat of his heart 
sprang toward this. He turned to 
the East, as a worshiper, taking 
deep breaths of the future’s joy. 


By fortune’s favor he found Nan 
alone. She was sitting in the wide 
hall, tapping a typewriter with facile 
fingers and drawing an intent brow 
over Mrs. Tom's erratic chirog- 
raphy. Instantly all of Darcey’s 
plan of speech vanished. Indeed, 
questioning was needless. The 
blood of all the women that had cul- 
minated in Nan ran swift recognition 
of the look in his eyes, and confes- 
sion was clear in her own, but she 
put a hand of protest on his posses- 
sive arm. 

‘*No, no,’’ she said. 
be. Stop and think. Remember 
that I have lied, sworn falsely. 
Should even now be in prison but 
for you. Could you trust me?’”’ 

Darcey looked deep into her up- 
lifted eyes, large and bright with 
tears, and he read there the world- 
old and tender mystery by which 
the white of women’s soul is kept 
unsullied, what time their feet are 
led in strange ways. Gently he 
lifted her hands until they rested 
against his shoulders, and he spoke 
the death of all doubt. 

“With my life and soul, sweet- 
heart.”’ 

Then he clasped 
kissed her. 


“It cannot 


her close and 














When the old lady from Green- 

wich, Connecticut, made her first 
trip across the Atlantic, the secret 
service men thought that they had 
indeed discovered something quite 
worth while. She crossed on the 
Russomania and came back on the 
same boat. On her way back she 
confided her secret to one of the 
secret service men. 
‘**Sh,’’ she had whispered to him, 
I'm a smuggler—a professional.”’ 
She tapped her hand-bag. ‘‘I have 
diamonds,’’ she went on, “‘lots of 
diamonds stowed away in here. 
Don't tell.’’ She rattled the bag to 
prove her statement. The secret 
service man, who took no chances, 
consulted his brother in the service, 
and when they reached this side 
they had the old woman carefully 
searched. They found nothing, save 
that her bag contained a few small 
pieces of worthless glass. She was 
not a smuggler at all. They 
investigated and found out who she 
was. She was the widow of Wake- 
ley, the well-known diamond im- 
porter, now dead, and she was worth 
a million, more or less. She had 
friends here and in England, and she 
spent her time between them. She 
was not insane except upon this one 
subject, and why this was a mono- 
mania with her, no one _ knew. 
Whether Wakeley had smuggled 
now and then himself (which was 
unlikely), or whether he had told 
her so many tales of diamond smug- 
gling that it warped her judgment, 
is uncertain. Certainly she suffered 
a decided delusion upon this sub- 
ject, and only this. 

That first trip of hers was six 
months after Wakeley’s death, and 
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Solomon Shandy, Smuggler 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


every four months after that she 
regularly crossed the ocean, always 
on the same line. And always did 
she confide to this passenger and to 
that, the fact that she was a smug- 
gler dyed-in-the-wool, of diamonds 
of great value. The customs officers 
tired of her; at first they searched 
her belongings in a systematic way; 
later they shunned her when she 
approached; for to tell the truth, 
she never as a rule carried anything 
dutiable, and if she did, she invari- 
ably declared it in the ordinary 
way. She was as harmless as she 
was respectable and wealthy. 

In the early part of the year 1904, 
there was a diamond dealer in New 
York who came to the conclusion 
that if he could buy diamonds at the 
Holland rates and sell them at the 
New York rates he could make a 
little fortune on the side—a strange 
idiosyncrasy with which many 
diamond dealers in New York have 
suffered. In his necessity he con- 
sulted Mr. Solomon Shandy, a smug- 
gler par excellence. Shandy shook 
his head. 

“T haven't brought a thing in now 
for four years,’’ said Shandy. ‘“‘It’s 
mighty risky. The secret service 
has improved, and you never know 
but that the man next you at the 
table is an officer of the United 
States, ready to cut your throat the 
minute that you get ashore. It’s 
blamed risky, I can tell you.”’ 

‘“‘Every man,’’ suggested the 
diamond dealer, “‘has his price.’’ 

Shandy nodded. ‘‘Those fellows,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘haven't, I want to 
tell you. But,’’ he added, “‘I have. 
It's a good big one, but if you'll 
stand for it, I'll try the thing and 
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««« Every man has his price,’ suggested the diamond dealer.’ 


see if I can swing it. If I can't 
nobody else an, that’s a cinch.”’ 

The dealer knew that, so he 
inquired as to Mr. Shandy’s terms 
ind closed with him at once. 


From that time on, the generous 
smuggling of valuable diamonds 
became at once the admiration and 
despair of the customs officers. 


> 


The diamonds came in from every- 
where; they started in Holland, it is 


true, but they came via France, 
England, Norway, South America, 
anywhere and everywhere. And the 
United States, seemingly, was power- 
One day one of the officers 
plucked another by the sleeve and 
waved a yellow sheet of paper in his 
hand. It was acablegram in cipher. 


less. 











—o T 
«I’m a smugg'er —a pro‘ssional. 


‘Look here,’’ said the officer 
‘this says that Von Dimmerfierth, of 
The Hague, has sold sixteen of the 
finest inthe world. Sixteen corkers. 
He sold them to a Hollander, but 
the Dutch detectives have an idea 
that they're coming over here. The 
man who bought them has disap- 
peared. We've got to watch those 


sixteen diamonds.”’ 
The other 


head. ‘‘J've 


scratched his 
watching these 


officer 
been 
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things,’’ he said, 
‘‘and do you know 
what I think?’’ 
“What?’’ in- 
quired the other. 
“IT, believe,’ 
went on the first, 
“that that man 
Shandy has a fin- 
gerinthispie. We 


haven't heard a 
word from him, 
now, for some 
time. These jobs 


all have his ear- 
marks. I'llbethe’s 
in it. Cable in- 
structions to Lon- 
don and Paris 
right away. We'll 
lay for these six- 
teen diamonds, 
and like as not 
we'll get them. 
And if we get 
them, we'll get 
Shandy too, and 
that’s] stop the 
whole blamed 
thing at once.’’ 

It is only due 
to Mr. Solomon 
Shandy to say that 
at that very mo- 
ment he was hold- 
ing a conference 
in Europe with a 
Hollander, which 
had for its subject those sixteen very 
valvable diamonds. At the end of 
the conference Mr. Shandy had the 
diamonds, and the Hollander had 
their equivalent in cash. So far, so 
good. When he was alone, Mr. 
Shandy spent some time in profitable 
meditation. ‘‘These diamonds,’’ he 
told himself, at last, ‘‘would better 
go to New York via England—and 
I'll push them right — straight 
through.”’ 
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Among the passengers who 
yoarded the Mesopotamia at South- 
impton a few days later, was a 
portly Englishman of florid coun- 
enance, whose proboscis was so very 
highly colored that it proclaimed to 
ill the world that his tendencies 
were bibulous. Unnoticed by this 
Englishman and by the other pass- 
engers in general, were two other 
first class passengers. One of these 
last two kept a wary eye upon the 
portly Englishman, and later, the 
same day, pulled his companion by 
the sleeve. 

‘That chap,’’ he said, indicating 
with a gesture the portly English- 
man, ‘“‘is ‘Lusher’ Mackerley, for 
sure. Do you know who ‘Lusher’ 
Mackerley is? I'll tell you. He's 
the right-hand man of old Solomon 
Shandy, that’s what he is, and by 
George, I'll wager that we two are 
the boys who'll take up those sixteen 
unset diamonds. For if ‘Lusher’ 
Mackerley is on this boat for any 
purpose, that must be his game and 
no mistake.”’ 

‘‘Lusher’’ Mackerley may have 
been a smuggler, but it is quite as 
certain that he was a guzzler of 
strong drink. He was one of the 
very few great criminals who could 
swing a job when he was half drunk 
Perhaps that was why he had been 
successful, for guzzlers are not 
notorious for finesse. For all that, 
though, Mackerley’s tongue kept on 
the go. From the ‘time that he first 
lifted to his lips his first glass on any 
given day, he kept up a ceaseless 
rattle of conversation. He had a 
strong English accent; he had a very 
pretty wit, and he had plenty of 
good hard cash. These things 
endeared him to the gentlemen on 
board, and he became quite popular 
on deck and in the card room down 
below. 

The voyage over was exceedingly 





The equinoctial storm was 
There were but few women 
on board, and those who were kept 
to their staterooms; they never went 


rough. 
raging. 


on deck, and most of them took 
their meals in private—when they 
could take any meals at all. 

Among the lady passengers was 

the inevitable Widow Wakeley, the 
relict of the Greenwich millionaire. 
She, too, took her meals in her state- 
room, but she was perhaps the only 
one of the women who ventured now 
and then into the saloon and up on 
deck. The two secret service men 
caught sight of her. 
‘Say, Jimmie,’’ said one to the 
other, ‘if ‘Lusher’ Mackerley hasn't 
got diamonds on him, the Widow 
Wakeley will have a lot.’ 

Jimmie grunted. ‘‘Much good,”’ 
he said, “‘they’ll do us.”’ 

The Widow Wakeley pondered for 
a moment; then she picked out 
‘‘Lusher’’ Mackerley as the likeliest 
stranger in whom to-confide, and 
toddled over to him. 

‘**Sh,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I’m a 
smuggler—a___ professional.’ She 
tapped her bag. ‘‘Full—of dia- 
monds,’’ she whispered hoarsely, 
‘full to the brim.”’ 

‘“Lusher’’ Mackerley smiled. He 
had seen this woman aboard, and 
had heard the other passengers talk 
about her; so he understood her 
history. 

‘‘’Sh,’’ he whispered back, in the 
hearing of half a dozen men, “ ’sh. 
So am I—full to the brim.”’ He 
laughed at this sally and moved 
away, with a crowd of convivial 
spirits, in the direction of the card- 
room. The two secret service men, 
who had managed to worm them- 
selves into this crowd of Mackerley’s, 
went along. They posed as New 
York buyers, back from a business 
trip through Germany. 

“That old woman,’ 
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laughed 
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Mackerley, turning to one of the 
detectives, little suspecting, perhaps, 
to whom he spoke, ‘‘that old woman, 
I suppose, could take over all the 
diamonds that she wanted to, and 
nobody would ever be the wiser. 
Gentlemen, what will you have?’’ 
Everybody had something. Mack- 
erley had everything 

Mackerley, usually, in spite of his 
potations, was able to maintain his 
equilibrium; but on this occasion he 
imbibed to an unusual degree. For 
without, the storm was excessively 
boisterous and the card-room became 
filled with passengers of the male 
persuasion. All the afternoon and 
all the evening ‘‘Lusher’’ Mackerley 
continued to treat and to be treated. 
And when he started for his state- 
room that night, he was little less 
than groggy. Once on his feet he 
lurched heavily this way and that. 
The two secret service men politely 
offered to see him to his room, but 
he haughtily refused all proffers of 
assistance. 

“*S all right,’’ said ‘‘Lusher”’ 
Mackerley, ‘f I can't get there 


myself, won't go ‘t all. Un’er- 
stan’?”’ 
‘“‘Lusher’’ Mackerley probably 


reached there. But evidently he 
also sustained disaster on the way, 
for the next day at noon he emerged 
from his room in a somewhat 
battered condition. About his head 
was wrapped a linen bandage, thick 
and soft, the edges slightly stained 
with red. 

‘“‘The confounded storm,"’ he 
explained somewhat sheepishly to 
“It threw me down 
the stairs. Confound it. It almost 
broke my skull, it did."’ He pointed 
to his head to indicate the locality 
of the injury. ‘‘Bled like a stuck 
pig,’ he added. 

The ship’s surgeon noted the 
bandage and offered his services, 


his associates. 
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but “‘Lusher’”’ 
with thanks. 

‘“‘I know how to do these things,” 
he said to the surgeon, placing his 
hand upon the bandage, ‘‘and I fixed 
her up all right.”’ 

The surgeon examined the bandage 
critically. ‘‘You’re right,’’ he 
answered, “‘I couldn’t have done it 
better my own self.”’ 

‘Lusher’? Mackerley spent the 
rest of the day telling his crowd 
just how he fell and why he fell and 
where he fell; and how he felt when 
he came to, and what he thought 
and what he said, and what he did— 
and all about it. 

‘‘And what will you have?’’ asked 
‘Lusher’ Mackerley. 

From that time on the two secret 
service men watched ‘‘Lusher’’ 
Mackerley with renewed vigilance. 
They sought the steward of the ship 
and explained who and what they 
were. 

“I'll tell you what we want,’’ they 
said; ‘‘we want that stateroom next 
to Mackerley’s. It’s vacant. But 
we don’t want any one to know about 
es 

The steward «.rranged it. And one 
evening they concealed themselves 
within it, and bored a hole or two 
clean through the wall. And then 
they waited. Suddenly one gripped 
the other by the arm. ‘‘Here he 
comes,’’ he whispered. There was 
the sound of a key turning in the 
lock, and the adjoining stateroom, 
which had been all dark, suddenly 
became flooded with light. And 
there stood Mackerley surveying his 
florid features in the glass. For one 
who was accustomed to imbibe as 
much as he usually did, Mackerley 
was unusually steady. 

““Gee, but I’m tired,”’ he ex- 
claimed to himself, but loud enough 
for them to hear; ‘‘confounded lot 
of boozers, anyway, aboard this boat. 


Mackerley declined 
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«« We’ve got to search you.’’ See page 627 
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I'm tired of the whole gang.’’ He 
threw off his coat and his waistcoat, 
and unbuttoned his collar. Then he 
raised his hands to his head and 
carefully unpinned his linen bandage 
from his brow. The two detectives 
started, but not with — surprise, 
because they had long suspected 
that same bandage. 

‘“‘Blamed hot, that thing,’’ said 
Mackerley. He drew handker- 
chief across his temples. ‘‘I’m glad 
to get it off."’ Why he ever put it 
on was a mystery, for Mackerley’s 
head was as innocent of bruise or 
contusion or blood as it had ever 
been. It was plain now that he had 
never fallen and cut his head. He 
wrapped up the bandage and put it 
underneath his pillow, in a casual 
sort of way, as if it were a habit with 
him. Then he disrobed and his 
light suddenly went out. As soon 
as they heard him snore, the two 
watchers stealthily opened the door 
of the adjoining stateroom and crept 
away. 


Somehow or other murder will out. 
Over in New York the papers had 
discovered the fact that sixteen 
diamonds of remarkable beauty and 
value were on their way to the 
United States on some incoming 
vessel. The papers published it. 
The importing diamond dealer who 
was waiting for the diamonds, 
trembled as he read. 

‘‘Jehoshaphat!”’ he told himself, 
“if the government gets’ those 
diamonds they’ve got me _ beat, 
that’s all. I never laid out so much 
money as I laid out this time, both 
on the stuff and on the transporta- 
tion. Still,’’ he added to himself, 
‘it’s no use crying over spilt milk. 
If anybody can get ‘em through, 
Shandy is the man. He knows how, 
to beat the band. I'll wait and see.’’ 

The United States customs officers 
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at every pier girded up their loins 
as for a battle. They were straining 
every nerve, watching everybody's 
movements. ’ 

On the incoming Mesopotamia 
there was amount of 
mysterious uneasiness. The steward 
had let just enough fall here and 
there to acquaint the passengers with 
the fact that something was up. 
Each man suspected his neighbor. 
Most of the passengers suspected 
the secret service men. They were 
the only men aboard whose antece- 
dents were unknown. Noone, other 
than the two detectives, thought of 
‘‘Lusher’’ Mackerley. The Widow 
Wakeley, excited over the mystery, 
went around from passenger to 
passenger, explaining that she was 
the guilty individual—that she had 
diamonds galore upon her person. 
‘Lusher’ Mackerley’s conviviality 
continued. But he became just a bit 
nervous toward the end of the trip; 
something, apparently, was on his 
mind. 

“This thing has got to go through 
without a slip,’’ he told himself. 
“If it don’t, Sol. Shandy’ll have a 
double fit. Besides,’’ he added, ‘‘l 
don't want to get jugged—not just at 
this time of year. For this here is 
my birthday, and I've swore off bein’ 
jugged.”’ 

It would have been quite as well, 
perhaps, if he had sworn off the jug. 
But he did not; he kept right on. 

Forty-eight hours later the Meso- 
potamia, a day or two overdue, was 
warped carefully into her dock. 
The equinoctial storm was over. 
The sun shone warm upon her decks, 
and the passengers swarmed out 
uponthem. Below, on the pier, was 
a crowd of New Yorkers awaiting the 
arrival of the steamer. Among the 
crowd were several uniformed police, 
a horde of plain clothes men, and a 
goodly number of secret service 


a certain 













































en, all under the direction of the 
stoms officers of the dock. 
[heir presence was due to the fact 
it while still out in the stream, 
Mesopotamia’s whistles had 
own a signal which was significant 
shrill. It meant that 
oard there was something doing. 
» the officers it meant 
it aboard that steamer the secret 
rvice men had their finger on a 
1an who was a suspected smuggler. 
The customs officers, the police- 
and the plain clothes men 
varmed up toward the gang planks. 
A little 
oup was quite conspicuous to these 
fficers on the dock. It consisted of 
Englishman with a florid 
behind whom, un- 
him, came the two secret 


it was 


customs 


nen, 


[he crowd swarmed down. 


burly 
ountenance, 
nown to 
rvice passengers. By signs agreed 
ipon, it became 
known to the official 
rowd that 
his man was ‘‘Lush- 


Mackerley, and 


be | OW 


the suspected man. 
Upon him, doubtless, 
sixteen 
amonds. Before he 
reached the dock, the 
Widow Wakeley 
ished down the 
plank, stepped up to 
the officers, and whis- 
red in the ear of 
1c of them. 
‘‘Look here,’’ 
said, ‘‘are you look- 
ng for any smuggled 
diamonds? I’ve got 
1 lot—in here. I'ma 
a woman 


were unset 


she 


muggler 
smuggler. A profes- 
sional. The greatest 


n the world.”’ 


They 
sushed her aside, and 
handed her over to a 
subordinate, who ex- 
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amined her baggage and let her go. 
‘“‘Gee,’’ said the subordinate, ‘‘but 
she’s anuisance, and no mistake.” 

But ‘‘Lusher’’ Mackerley was 
quite a different proposition. They 
ushered him into a private room, 
and gazed upon him with looks of 
triumph. 

“We've got to search you,”’ said 
they. 

“IT haven't got a thing on me,” 
returned Mackerley, ‘‘not a blamed 
thing. See if I have.”’ 

They found it as he said. 
nothing. But at a wink from one of 
the secret passengers, who 
was also being searched as a blind, 
the officer pointed to ‘‘Lusher’’ 


He had 


service 


Mackerley’s head. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he inquired, 
“cut your head?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ 


answered 


Mackerley, ‘‘I 


‘*Solomon Shandy, the greatest smuggler in the world.’’ 


See page 628 
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told them that on board just as a 
bluff. I’ve had a bad headache for 
a day ortwo. Boozin’ too much, I 


guess. Awful temptation to drink 
on these ocean liners. I got the 
headache yet, and so I wear it.”’ 


With scant courtesy, they took it 
from his head, and ripped the 
bandage apart. And inside they 
found—simply nothing; nothing at 
all. ‘‘Lusher’’ Mackerley smiled. 
“IT told the truth,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
haven't got a thing, not a thing.”’ 
He had told the truth, and they let 
him go. He went, waving his hand 
as he started off. 

Half an hour later three men met 
in an obscure part of town. One of 
these was Mackerley. One was the 
diamond importer. The third was 
the Widow Wakeley — for on this 
trip, only, she was a man. She 
pulled off her bonnet, revealing the 
features of Solomon Shandy—the 
greatest smuggler in the world. He 
handed over sixteen unset diamonds. 

‘‘How’'d I do the old woman act?”’ 
he asked. 
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Mackerley smiled. ‘‘You did it 
fine,’’ said Mackerley, ‘‘but you 
couldn't ‘ve done it without me.’’ 

‘Amen,’ answered Solomon 
Shandy, smuggler. 


Two weeks after, on the next trip 
of the Mesopotamia, the Widow 
Wakeley stepped aboard at South- 
ampton. 

‘“Well,”’ said the captain of the 


liner, ‘‘how did you get back to 
England so soon? I took you over 
to the United States on the last 
trip.”’ 

The Widow Wakeley shook her 
head. ‘‘I’ve been in England for 
three months or more,’’ she 
answered. Wherein she told the 
truth. She sidled up to the captain 


and tapped her bag. ‘‘Diamonds,”’ 
she exclaimed, “‘full of them. I'm 
smuggling over more than I ever 
did. My bag is full of the finest 
kind. But don’t you tell.’’ 

And therein the Widow Wakeley, 
this time the real one, lied. 





The Enfolding of Abraham Pritchard 


BY ALICE LOUISE LEE 


The widow Barbee prided herself 
on her readiness to come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Therefore, when Abraham Pritch- 
ard's case was brought to her notice, 
she promptly set aside a pail of half- 
preserved gooseberries and donned 
her sunbonnet. 

‘‘Whatever are you goin’ to do, 
Ketury?’’ asked Sister Morr, sitting 
on the edge of her chair, flopping 
her bonnet nervously by one string. 

‘‘I am going to advise with Brother 
Okell,’’ returned Keturah with a 
ponderosity of manner and depth of 


tone which corresponded to her 
avoirdupois. 
Mrs. Morr hitched her chair for- 


ward and clutched her other bonnet 


string. ‘‘And let your preserves 
spoil?’ she exclaimed, grasping at 


any pretext which might keep Ketu- 
rah away from Brother Okell’s. 
‘“‘Preserves ain't to be named in 
the same breath with the battles of 
the Lord.’’ Keturah spoke with 
tighteoys indignation. ‘‘Stay right 


here, Sister Morr, where you are, 
till I've seen Brother Okell.”’ 
In dismay, 


Mary Morr watched 

















1e black sunbonnet borne steadily 
nd slowly down the street. She 
eld herself rigidly on the edge of 
e chair until the cape of the bon- 
et, which stuck straight out over 
-eturah’s ample shoulders, had dis- 
ppeared. Then she fell limply back 
nd ejaculated, ‘‘My landy! What’ll 
do?’ And, a moment later, 
My landy! What'll Abe do? I'll 
et he darst to join any 
ow.”’ 
Presently she heard a heavy tread 
mn the kitchen steps and Keturah, 
alm but weighty, seemed to fil! the 
1oom with her majestic presence. 
Mary began to move about nerv- 
‘Well, whatever did 
Brother Okell say?’’ she inquired. 
“Just what I said,’’ returned 
Keturah, hanging her bonnet behind 
thedoor. ‘‘Abraham Pritchard can’t 
be a probationer just on his say so. 


wouldn't 


ously again. 


He must undergo a spiritual up- 
heaval.”’ 
‘““My landy,”’ cried Mary Morr. 


“Then Brother Okell thinks he’ll 
have to wait till next winter’s meet- 


does he?’’ 


in’s, 
“Brother Okell thinks as I do,’’ 
again remarked Keturah. She was 


stating one side of a fact well known 
in Merrifield, namely, if her views 
failed to be her pastor's, it meant 
that he would be speedily removed 
to another charge. 

‘‘And so you've 
quavered Mary. 

‘To begin revival 
Sabbath,’’ firmly. 

“Who ever heard of a revival in 
harvestin’!’’ cried Mary. 

“You have now that I’ve told 
you,’’ answered Mrs. Barbee grimly. 

‘““My landy! S’pose’n Abe won't 
“ome. 

“Yes, he will, if he aims to join 
ur church.’’ Keturah’s false teeth 


decided — —"’ 


meetin’s next 


fitted together with a snap. 
‘Are you sure you can convert 
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"1m?’’ asked Mary in an awe-stricken 
tone. 

“Can I?’’ returned Keturah con- 
temptuously. ‘“‘Didn’t I make him 
sign that paper?” 

“So you did,’* answered Mary 
weakly. 

The occasion referred to was Mer- 
rifield’s memorable liquor war, and 
it had inspired Mary Morr with a 


belief that Keturah Barbee could do 


whatever she undertook. <A small 
minority of citizens objected to the 
renewal of the license held by the 


one saloon keeper of the place. A 
remonstrance to that effect was put 
into Mrs. Barbee’s hands. On the 
afternoon of a certain Fourth of July 
she had placed a chair in front of 
the saloon door, just outside the 
irate owner’s premises, and there 
sat down. By sunset she had 
affixed to the remonstrance the sig- 
nature of every man who had passed 
to and from the bar, provided he was 
sober enough to hold a pen. The 
paper was sent to the county court 
and the saloon was closed. 

“I’ve brought more godless men 
than him to the anxious seat,’’ con- 
tinued Keturah, ‘‘and then to allow 
him to sneak, as it were, into the 
fold with no spiritual wrestling, no, 
Sister Morr. If Abraham Pritchard 
is enfolded in the bosom of our 
church it will be after I’ve seen for 
myself that he the right 
way.’ 

Such was the force of Keturah’'s 
words that Mary Morr, picking her 
nervous way home through the 
cockles in Mrs. Barbee’s back yard, 
fairly shivered. She half worshipped 
Keturah and wholly feared her. 
Once freed from the cockle patch 
she swished her skirts along the nar- 
row path leading to the road beside 
which stood her own house. 

Just as she reached the narrow 
gate at the end of the patch, Abra- 


comes 
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ham Pritchard drove past on his way 
home from the 
guided two fine black horses with an 
air which called attention to them. 
He held the conspicuously 
tight, as if the black brutes might 
any moment attempt to break away. 
His straw hat tilted 
ear and far down on his forehead. 

‘*Good mornin’, Mis’ Morr. 
he said, checking his 


creamery. He 


reins 


Was over one 
Good 


day fer oats,”’ 


horses. 

Mary Morr glanced hastily up and 
down the road. No one was in 
sight. She slammed the gate, 


stepped across the ditch and looked 
up anxiously at Ab from beside the 


front wheel. 


Abe was embarrassed and, man- 
like, took revenge on his_ horses. 
“Whoa there, Dandy! Can't you 
stan’ still a minute?’’ jerking the 


reins sharply. 

Mary drew her skirts away from 
the twisting wheels and 
bluntly. ‘“‘I guess you better stay 
to the after meetin’, Sunday night.”’ 

‘‘Whoa thar! What after meetin’?”’ 
asked Abe, touching the horses alter- 
nately with his whip. 

‘Protracted meetin’, same as in 
the winter time.”’ 

‘“Golly!"’ ejaculated 
stared at her blankly. 

Mary raised her skirts and walked 
around the with its load of 
jingling milk cans. ‘‘Better come,” 
she said briefly. 

She stood at her gate and looked 
after Abe. He was busy managing 
his horses as they pranced down the 


spoke 


Abe. He 


wagon 


road. She was thoughtful. oe 
wouldn't do unless he was a per- 
fessor — because —- whatever would 


’ 


Keturah say?’ 

All of which meant that Abraham 
Pritchard, widower, and Mary Morr, 
widow, had been taking a silent in- 
ventory of their with 
each other for several weeks, yet 


‘chances’ 
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they seldom met and seldom spoke. 
Abe_ had bean poles in 
Mary's garden in the spring. He 
had brought her newspaper occasion- 
ally from the office, but the most 
important and unfailing sign of all, 
he had been, for the first time in his 
life, a regular attendant at church, 
sitting in the rear pew where he 
could witness Mary’s devotions as 
Keturah Barbee, a 
inspired him 


set some 


she sat beside 
who 
with awe. 

Abe was not a lettered man nora 
brilliant one, but one thing he real- 
ized: if he married Mary Morr the 
church attendance must be regular 
until the wedding any way. There- 
fore, in a moment of thoughtlessness 
he had mentioned to Mary Morr 
that he intended to become a proba- 
tioner. Hence the revival services 
in harvest time. 

On these, Abe had not reckoned. 
He had never intended to get as far 
as the anxious seat of the Merrifield 
church. It was a place full of ter- 
rors for him. It made his flesh 
creep to hear a solemn congregation 
led by Keturah’s low-pitched nasal 
voice singing “‘Come, ye sinners, 
poor and needy.”’ And when 
Keturah fixed him with her pene- 
trating black eyes as she sang, his 
knees rocked under him. But in the 
few words he had exchanged with 
Mary Morr since the meetings be- 
gan, he realized that she expected 
his presence in the church, and she 


woman always 


hoped that he would not ‘“‘resist 
leadin’s’’ much longer. 
It was then that Abe Pritchard 


learned fully that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. He realized it 
through Keturah Barbee, another 
element in his matrimonial prospects 
on which he had not reckoned. 
Night after night Keturah made the 
devil real to Abe that he 
had scarce the strength to guide the 


seem so 
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acks home afterwards. His Sa- 
tanic Majesty lurked in the dark 
places of the church sheds; he 
stalked in the woods through which 
xe had to pass; he followed the 
rinking and superstitious man into 
s dark, empty house. Abe almost 
st sight of the object, Mary Morr, 
for which he had first faced the ter- 
rs that the church represented to 
m. Those revival services were 
ie long nightmare to him. He 
came to single Keturah out each 
ening and fix his eyes on her with 
bird-like fascination. The awe- 
inspiring effect of her powerful per- 
sonality was intensified tenfold by 
the use of set vague terms, and bib- 
cal phrases which rolled off her 


tongue with a peculiar nasal 
twang. 
Again and again Abe surrepti- 


tiously laid his hand on his head 
under the impression that his hair 
needed to be pushed flat again after 
being raised by the terror produced 
by Keturah’s exhortations. And 
when, at last, she led him to the 
inxious seat his legs failed him and 
he sank rather than knelt at the altar. 
This was Saturday night. He would 
have responded to her appeals Fri- 
day night, but if he had, the day 
being Friday, he firmly believed he 
would have passed into the devil’s 
clutches altogether, so _ strongly 
superstitious was he. As it was he 
kneeled beside Mrs. Barbee on Sat- 
urday night, his heart pounding 
igainst his ribs and shaking his 
whole body when Keturah beside 

im groaned and shouted, prayed 
ind sang by turns, a chorus behind 
them following her lead through 
groans and shouts and songs. 

At intervals she addressed herself 
to Abe. ‘‘Turn against Satan and 
he shall flee when no man pursueth,”’ 
she exhorted, and Abe drew-in his 
feet suddenly under the impression 
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his comrade of the last few days was 
at his heels. 

Brother Okell, on the other side, 
was not so distinctly fighting with 
the Lord for Abraham Pritchard as 
he was contending for grace to bear 
with Sister Barbee’s methods. Still 
he stood his ground manfully when 
Keturah announced that Brother 
Pritchard would now testify. He 
supported Abe’s trembling frame as 
the latter faltered forth the few 
broken words whispered into his ear 
a moment before by Keturah. 

When he drove home that night 
he cried out twice in terror at some 
sudden imagined apparition by the 
roadside. Once in his house, he lit 
a candle and started for his cellar 
determined to regain his customary 
nerve and spirit at the hard cider 
barrel. He opened his cellar door 
and then shut it again in a panic. 
He had surely seen Satan at the foot 
of the stairs—or was it a vision of 
Keturah Barbee? Abraham sat 
down weak and perspiring. 

The next day he was drawn out to 
morning service. He felt that he 
had to go. Keturah’s last words to 
him had been, “Brother Pritchard, 
we shall welcome you with new feel- 
ings into the fold to-morrow.’’ He 
weakly wondered what form those 
feelings would take, and to do Ketu- 
rah justice the truth must be ac- 
knowledged that the form they did 
take had not occurred to her until 
the small hours of Saturday night as 
her thoughts dwelt on her late con- 
vert. 

But the time when she had decided 
as to the nature of the latest duty 
laid open did not so much matter to 
Abe as the fact that at three o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, at Keturah’s in- 
vitation, he sat in her darkened par- 
lor with his hostess facing him, a 
closed Bible in her lap. 

Abe began to shiver with excite- 
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ment as he had the previous even- 
ings when this woman knelt beside 
him. He felt a childish inclination 
to sob, but the silence was so op- 
pressive that he dared not make a 
sound. 

Finally Keturah spoke 
Brother Pritchard, 
the Lord.”’ 

Abe’s throat was dry and cramped. 
He could scarcely breathe. 

Mrs. Barbee’s sharp eyes read him. 
“T rejoice over the fact you are at 
last in the fold,’’ she heaved a deep 
I've many 
sleepless nights wrestling for you in 
prayer. But you the 
Lord’s.”’ She followed her words 
by a heavy groan. 

Pritchard invoiuntarily shuddered 
and glanced behind him. All the 
uncanny the last few 
days were on him strongly and he 
felt that the end of the world was 
very near. 

Keturah 
Pritchard, 
solemn step.” 

Brother Pritchard not in a 
mood to disagree with her on that 
point, although in his normal state 
he would not have worded the situa- 
tion that way. He would have 
designated it as a ‘“‘darned fix.”’ 

‘“‘The question with me now is,” 
Keturah went on, 
hold out? Your past will pursue 
you, and you ought to remove temp- 
tatiorf as far as possible from your 
path. It has been laid on me to say 
to you, as a brother soon to be in the 
church, that you should take every 
means in your power to help your- 
self and stand firm. One such 
means, Brother Pritchard, would be 
a godly, devout wife.”’ 

Abe looked at her vaguely. There 
was a film over his eyes which shut 
out every object save her distorted 
form. 


‘*At last, 


vou have found 


sigh, ‘‘because spent 


now are 


feelings of 


continued, ‘Brother 


you have taken a very 


was 


“are you going to 
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‘“‘Has the idea ever occurred to 
you, Brother Pritchard, that it is the 
right thing for you to take another 
partner?”’ 

Abe’s mind groped dimly after 
that idea in connection with Mary 
Morr. He found his voice and re- 
plied monotonously as Keturah had 
spoken, unconsciously employing 
her set form of speech, ‘‘The idea 
has been with me often.”’ 

Keturah’s eyes brightened. ‘‘Some- 
where in Merrifield, you can find a 
godly woman willing to be a light 
unto your foot prints. Have you 
made a Brother Pritch- 
ard?”’ 

Again Abe's mind struggled to 
get hold of that other idea, the idea 
embodied in Mary Morr, but he 
failed to grasp it clearly and shook 
his head. After all, he could make 
no announcement to Mrs. Barbee, 
having said nothing definite to Mrs. 
Morr. 

Sister Barbee’s face glowed. ‘‘It 
will be a solemn step to take. 
Never before has it been so neces- 
sary that you get just the right sort 
of a companion. She would be a 
stumbling block ora lamp. It must 
depend on your choice.” 

Keturah raised the Bible and laid 
it on the arm of her chair. ‘You 
surely believe in direct divine guid- 
ance, Brother Pritchard?”’ 

Abe’s tremors had become long 
shudders as he replied in a voice 
that was strange to his own ears, 
‘“‘T guess so."’ 

‘“You know so, Brother Pritchard," 
insisted Keturah. ‘‘Up to this time 
you've had no chance to give your- 
self over to divine leading. Now is 
the appointed time for you to prove 
your faith. You've taken a step 
which declares you believe in Holy 
Writ and all it teaches. And Holy 
Writ was given us to guide our ways. 
Often has it guided me. Often have 


selection, 
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sat down and opened this book,”’ 
balanced it on her open 
‘opened this 


eturah 
alm as she spoke, 
ook peradventure, and heard a 
ce and all was clear to me. 
other Pritchard, don’t you want to 
id out the ways of the Lord in this 
itter?”’ 
Pritchard felt his hair stirring at 
s roots.. The darkened room, the 
\we-inspiring presence of Keturah 
with the words of the revival service 
n her lips, the Bible thrust into his 
inds, and above all, that uncanny 
fear—his hands shook. 
‘‘This was a custom of the church 
fathers,"’ came Keturah’s steady 
tones, ‘‘fallen into misuse because 
f our wickedness. It is a sure test. 
Let the book fall open. Read aloud 
the first verse your eye rests on and 
| will pray for divine guidance. 
With the eyes of both fixed on the 
Bible, Abe helplessly took it. 
There was a moment’s silence so 
intense that he felt its force. His 
lips quivered with the emotion 
which this unwonted strain of feel- 
ing brought him. He allowed the 
covers to fall back and simultane- 
ously came Mrs. Barbee’s tone in a 
sharp command, ‘‘Read!’’ and 
Pritchard read slowly the first verse 
of the twenty-fifth chapter of Gene- 
is. ““Then again Abraham took a 
wife and her name was Keturah.”’ 
He read the verse through before 
he realized its meaning. He did not 
lotice that it was marked with red 
ink so that his eyes could not have 
ivoided it. He did not notice that 
the Bible’s back was broken so that 
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the book naturally fell open at that 


chapter. He saw nothing but the 
words which flamed out before his 
eyes, ‘‘Then again’’—again. That 
was meant for him. MHad he not 
been married twice already? Of 
course if he took a wife it would be 
again. And there stood the names, 
Abraham and Keturah, and here 
they were sitting—and he took a 
wife and her name was Keturah. 
The Bible, that which had 
become to Abe in the last few days 
an awful, unsealed mystery, had 
opened at that spot. Surely his 
ways had found him out. It was 
indeed useless to fight against a 
decree written for him ages ago, 
especially since this decree had 





book 


fallen into the hands of Keturah 
Barbee! 
These thoughts were but half 


formed in Abe’s mind as Mrs. Bar- 
bee’s voice reached his ears. ‘‘The 
Lord has spoken tous. I will obey.”’ 

She arose majestically, and Abe, 
still holding the open Bible, rose 
also. They turned towards the hall 
door and met the astonished gaze of 
Mary Morr and Brother Okell who 
had just come in. 

‘‘Enter,’’ said Keturah with up- 
lifted hand. “Brother Pritchard 
has just asked me to be his life com- 
panion, and as it is manifoldly the 
will of the Lord, I obey. Brother 
Okell, will you lead us in a season 
of prayer?”’ 

For Abe the die was cast. With 
the rest he sank on his knees, nor 
did he then or ever afterwards deny 
the truth of Keturah’s words. 

















A Wyoming Elopement 


BY HARRY IRVING GREENE 


Rivers, the new foreman, stepped 
just outside the door of the bunk- 
house, and stood there with his feet 
wide apart. Alfalfa’s nostrils began 
to spread, and when he spoke his 
voice was trembling with emotion. 

“Call Aim a cow puncher? He 
couldn’t rope a blind heifer in a box 
stall. And ride! All he knows 
about it he learned by the cor- 
respondence system, and they gave 
him a diploma when he could get 
aboard of a Shetland pony without 
calling for a step-ladder. Was 
watching him this morning when he 
got straddle of the ridge pole of that 
white-faced cayuse. When Baldy 
put a hinge in his back and began to 
buck and wing, you could see more 
landscape between yon Centaur and 
the saddle than you can from the top 
of Pike’s Peak with a field-glass. 
His further accomplishments are a 
sweet, romantic disposition and a 
hyper-sensitive nervous organism, 
both being evidenced by the soulful 
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look in his eyes, and the ethereal 


expression back of his ear flaps. 
The sudden hiss of steam startles 
him, and a strange sound in the 
night leaves him hysterical and in- 
clined to tears.’’ 

“Oh, I dunno,”’ said I, glancing at 
Rivers. ‘“‘It’s quite a journey be- 
tween his shoulder-blades, and if you 
look close enough you can notice his 
chin.’’ Ordinarily speaking, Alfalfa 
is as open to reason as any other 
radical, but when he once becomes 
prejudiced he is inclined to be set. 
On this occasion he reached for his 
gun. 

‘‘Watch him jump,’’ said he, let- 
ting drive all of asudden. The bul- 
let went between River’s ankles and 
ripped up the dirt close in front of 
him, and Alfalfa began to turn his 
gun over and look dumfounded. 
Rivers moved about as much as if he 
had been petrified. 

‘‘Guess I'll send a bunch of those 
yearlings over to the Dry Creek 
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said he, after about a dozen 

Then he came up to us. 

[hat your gun that I heard just 
now?” 

“Yep,’’ said Alfalfa, beginning to 
look foolish in places. ‘‘Something 
wrong with the safety valve, I guess.”’ 
Rivers held out his hand for it, and 
Alfalfa passed it over to him, butt 
first, according to range etiquette. 
But his fingers were still around the 
barrel, when there was a roar, and 
Alfalfa went up in the air as if he 
iad tarantula and 
anded on a rattlesnake. 

“Curious about the way that gun 
goes off uninvited,’’ said Rivers, in- 
specting it. Alfalfa struck the 
ground looking sour and displeased, 
and the foreman tossed the weapon 
into a bunk and walked away. He 
was out of sight until dinner-time, 
and then we saw him standing by the 
porch with his hat on the back of his 
head and his face tilted up, while 
about a yard in front of him was 
Miss Sallie, perched on the top step, 
and looking down at his features 
with her brown eyes dancing. 
Hodges, the old ex-pirate who 
owned the ranche, had the voice of 
a rip-saw, the winning ways of a 
buffalo, and the gentle disposition 
of a rhinoceros, but Sallie Hodges 
was just about thirty times the sweet- 
est and prettiest thing, woman or 
flower, that ever grew up among the 
wild blossoms and champagne 
breezes of a cattle range. 

Alfalfa took one look at them and 
then said: 

“What you think of that? 
Here I am, tall, lithe and yearning 
for affection in carload lots, yet she 
passes me by and takes up with that 
despicable creature. y that 


range, 


seconds. 


sidestepped a 


} 
i 


do 


Even 
bushel of morning-glories I culled 
and gave to her, sparkling with dew 
and the sweat of my brow, only 
evoked a sporadic interest in me, 
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and when I busted that brown colt 
and most of my bony parts that she 
might have a new saddler, she only 
smiled and said, ‘Thank you a thou- 
sand times.’ ”’ 

Alfalfa kept on grumbling all the 
way tothe table. ‘“‘She might have 
made it fifteen hundred thanks at 
the very least,’’ he said, absent- 
mindedly trying to hang his hat on 
a fly instead of a nail head. ‘‘Curse 
him, and pass me something to 
eat.”’ 

“Go on with your dinner and 
never mind anything to eat,’’ said 
Cheyenne Red. Alfalfa was. still 
calling Red names, when Rivers 
came in. 

“You take those yearlings 
over to Dry Creek,”’ said he, aiming 
his finger like a pistol at Alfalfa and 
me. ‘‘Keep them there as long as 
the feed and water is good, and then 
come back.’’ So that’s what we got 
for Alfalfa’s trying to be funny with 
him. But there was no way out of 
it, so we ‘‘co-eed’’ the critters over 
to the branch and went into camp, 
more down on the new boss than 
ever. We stood it for three weeks 
all alone. Then Alfalfa and I 
drank the creek dry one morning, 
and we rounded up the cattle and 
went back. Red was sitting on a 
stool sewing up a pair of leggings, 
talking to himself between stitches, 
and choosing his language with 
great circumspection. 

‘“‘Stop swearing and tell us about 
it,’’ said Alfalfa. Red pricked his 
finger and went on worse than ever. 

“It’s too sickening to repeat. 
Every day she rides out on the 
range, and the minute he sees her he 
waves his hat and away they go gal- 
loping together until they look like 
a couple of exclamation points 
against the horizon. Then when 
they come back she usually has a 
bale of flowers and grass truck on 


two 
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the saddle, and he has a smirk on 
his face that disgusts even the cattle. 
But he has got more nerve than an 
eye-tooth with his strutting around 
with forget-me-nots in his hat-band 
and flaunting his degradation in our 
very faces. Furthermore, I haven't 
any confidence in or respect for a 
man who can't swear. I put snuff in 
his pepper box the other day and he 
raved around about as virulent asa 
can of condensed milk.’’ Red 
leaned back looking disgusted. 

‘*But what does she say to it all?”’ 
demanded Alfalfa, beginning to 
glare and breathe hard. ‘When 
they go riding away together, does 
she go of her own free will or does 
he abduct her?”’ 

‘All I know about it is the further 
they get from the ranche, the nearer 
together they ride, until they look 
like a single blot on the fair face of 
civilization. The other day I got 


the drop on them with the range-glass 
and he was playing ¢ente, meente, 


minie, mo with her fingers and I 
could almost hear him goo-goo. 
When they came back he took off 
his hat and said something low, and 
she blazed up like a parlor match and 
rode away without making any 
answer. He probably insulted her.”’ 

“Curse him,’’ growled Alfalfa 
hoarsely. 

‘‘And I was going by the house 
the other night and it was gloaming. 
| heard low, sweet voices around the 
corner of the porch and absent- 
mindedly drew nearer. Before I 
realized what I was doing I had over- 
heard them.’’ Red sat musing and 
Alfalfa grabbed him by the neck and 
began to shake him. 

‘Just like you, you unprincipled, 
eavesdropping, unmitigated runt. 
Just like you to go crawling along 
on your appetite peeking over tran- 
soms and listening to the private 
conversation of decent people and 
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You ought to be 
What did they 


then repeating it. 
ashamed of yourself. 
say?”’ 

“They were four-flushing each 
other about the divinity of love and 
the mystic affinity of kindred souls. 
They sparred pretty fast for a while, 
and then he must have landed one 
that hurt, for she said ‘‘Ouch!”’ 

Alfalfa got on his feet and began 
to make holes in the air with his 
fists. ‘‘It’s an outrage that such 
happenings should be going on be- 
fore our very eyes,’’ said he with 
rising indignation. ‘‘And this claim- 
ing to be a respectable, Christian 
ranche with its own brand on two- 
thirds of the steers on it.’’ He 
stopped prancing and stood looking 
at us. ‘“‘I never was much of a 
knocker and jealousy has no place 
in my system. The milk of human 
kindness exudes from my every pore, 
and to bring happiness to others has 
ever been my passion. But if I 
don’t dehorn that maverick from the 
sheep country I’m going to quit 
bronco busting and learn how to 
crochet and put up dill pickles.” 

Red got up and gave Alfalfa his 
hand. 

“And I’m with you,”’ said he 
firmly. ‘‘If all the hay on this range 
was money it couldn’t hire me to 
butt in between a pair of mystic 
affinities, but this here affair is an 
affront to my moral sensibilities and 
an outrage to my early training. 
Here I have known her for the last 
six weeks, and the extent of our 
social amenities has been to pass 
each other the gravy Sundays, yet 
he comes along and in less than a 
month is counting her fingers and 
reading her life-line. Painful though 
it may be to us, it is our duty to 
thwarthim. Let’s tell old Hodges.”’ 

“‘Are you with us, Cupid?’’ asked 
Alfalfa, turning to me. 

The bald shamelessness of 
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ropositicn sent the blood 
my face and left 
livering and indignant. 

You bet,’’ said I. ‘‘Let’s 
now.’ 

We tightened our girths 
| went to the paddock. 


me 


e old man was there 
iling on boards with a 
itchet, and every time 


he missed a spike he would 
talk to it Lor a while like 

father and then give it 
1 welt that sent it in out 
of sight and split the tim- 
ber. He listened to us 
quietly enough over his 
shoulder until we had fin- 
shed, and then he began 
You could 
whisper 


to whisper. 
hear 
across two sections. 

“T’ll fix them,’’ Ke said, 
going up to Alfalfa and 
pounding on his breast with 
the hatchet. ‘‘If any long- 
legged, lamb’s dry-nurse 
like him thinks he can 
break into the Hodges 
stockade by any game like 
that, he'll find out his 
error amidst pain and sor- 
row.’’ The old man was 
vetting more wrought up 
every second and now he 
thumped Alfalfa so hard 
that it began toecho. ‘“‘I'll 
send her to Denver to a 
female seminary, and I'll 
send her to-morrow,” 
velled, 

“Sure thing,’’ said Al- 
falfa. ‘‘Look out or you'll 
break that hatchet.”’ 

Hodges threw it down 


Hodges 


he § 
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ind went up to the 
house and we _ heard 

Miss Sallie. 

vines around the outside 


window, but when he 


called 
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she 
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cattle range.’ 


and went 









hopping 


and skipping up to where he was. 
Then she put one of her arms about 


him 


and 


tied his elbow around 


her 
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neck in a kind of woman’s diamond- 
hitch and led him away tickling his 
nose with a leaf. ‘‘I’d hate to be in 
old Hodges’ shoes now, all right,’’ 
said Alfalfa, looking after them and 
thinking what a scene there would 
be. 

“IT wouldn't,’ chipped in Red. 
‘‘Loock at those arms.’’ They dis- 
appeared in the house together, and 
we went about business that we were 
paid for. 

When we saw her at noon she 
looked pretty unhappy. The corners 
of her mouth were twitching, and I 
began to feel mangy and wish I 
could change life prospects with a 
coyote. Then after dinner Rivers 
and Hodges got together and we 
saw them back of the windmill, paw- 
ing up the dust, and for a while 
things looked real promising. Pres- 
ently Rivers waiked away, however, 
and came to where we were cinch- 
ing up. 

“You're a pack of sheep-killing 
curs,’’ said he with a nasty look, 
and shaking a fist about the size of a 
pile-driver under our noses. ‘‘A 
turkey buzzard wouldn't live in the 
same barn with you, and all of you 
put together haven't got as much 
principle as a garbage wagon.”’ 

Ordinarily Rivers didn’t appear to 
be much over six feet tall and three 
feet wide, but now he looked big and 
sassy enough to whip a battleship. 
None of us had anything bright in 
the way of repartee on, tap, and after 
a moment’s pause he grew ungentle- 
manly and _ disrespectful. He 
offered to take us apart then and 
there to see what made us go, one 
at a time or em masse as we pre- 
ferred, and said that he would make 
our lives a hollow mockery and our 
only hope a painless death. It was 
against our principles to go to battle 
so soon after dinner, so we only 
looked at him reproachfully as he 
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wound up with a grand pyrotechnic 
display of nouns and adjectives that 
sizzled and spit and burned up with 
a red light. When he had finally 
gone, Alfalfa, Red and I were 
standing slack-jawed and dumb, 
gazing vacantly into each other's 
eyes. 

‘‘And you said he couldn’t swear,”’ 
said Alfalfa after a while, kicking 
Red. I got between them before 
much damage had been _ inflicted, 
and we spent the rest of the after- 
noon inadaze. Evening came and 
we were sitting in the bunk-house 
loathing each other in silence, when 
there came a little rap at the door. 

“Go away!’’ yelled Alfalfa. He 
reached for his quirt, but the next 
instant his face was as red as the 
ace of hearts and he was on his feet 
stuttering apologies like a parrot 
with a harelip. And no wonder, 
either, for the door opened slowly 
and there stood Miss Sallie in the 
lamplight, gazing in at us with a 
world of trouble in each brown eye. 
You could have heard the silence 
that fell upon that bunk-house for 
two hundred yards. 

“I had always thought you my 
friends,’’ said she after a while, very 
low, and just the least bit reproach- 
ful. ‘“‘I probably was mistaken, in- 
asmuch as you have gone to so much 
trouble to make me unhappy. But 
Iam going to be sent away to-mor- 
row, and wiil likely never see you 
again, and I did not want you to 
think I carried any ill will with me.” 

Her lips stopped moving and she 
stood silently with the red light 
flickering over her. I could hear 
Red cursing himself under his 
breath, and Alfalfa uttered a groan. 
I don’t believe any three sure-thing 
sports ever framed up a brace game 
and then got the sucker end of it 
worse than we had Instead of 
Hodges getting his gun and chasing 
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the foreman half-way across the 
American continent the way any 
Christian father would have done, 
he had been low-down enough to 
whipsaw us by keeping him, and 
buying her a meal ticket which she 
couldn't cash short of five hundred 
miles. 

What that ranche would seem like 
without Miss Sallie cantering over 
it, with hair streamers flying, or 
worse yet with no one singing in the 
garden mornings, I couldn’t imagine 
without a shudder, for I knew Death 
Valley in the dog days would be a 
Garden of Eden compared with it. 
It came mighty hard to advise, abet 
and assist her in marrying that 
Rivers creature, but I knew she 
wanted to, and it was up to us to 
push the catastrophe along like three 
little men and square ourselves with 
her. Of course when a woman is 
married, most of her glamour comes 
off, but when it comes to the ulti- 
mate analysis of joyless places, a 
skirtless cattle ranche is about three 
times as disconsolate as a pantless 
picnic. Therefore I said: 

‘Why don’t you flit with him?’’ 

Her eyelashes fell, and the color 
came to her face in a full tide. ‘‘He 
did ask me, but father will be on the 
lookout and we could not get start 
enough. Of course I could not ride 
the twenty miles to Banner as hard 
as he could, and if he caught us be- 
fore we were married some one 
would surely get shot. For their 
sakes I dare not attempt it.’’ She 
nodded to us with a last little smile. 
‘‘Good-bye,’’ said she, turning to 
go, but I was in front of her before 
she had made two steps. 

‘‘No, you don’t, Miss Sallie. We 
three have acted up like a lot of 
long-horns in fly-time, but now we 
are going to turn around and make 
you happier than you ever were be- 
fore—that is for a month or two. 


Personally speaking I feel about a: 
cheerful as if I had just lost bot! 
legs, and if Alfalfa and Red feel any 
worse than they look I’m sorry fo: 
them. 

‘‘Now you go back to that mal 
biped upon whom you yearn to 
throw yourself away, and tell him t 
leather up your horses and stand 
around with his boots on. At the 
first chance you get, you and he 
make a quick break for Banner and 
ride as if some of those funny things 
you dream of were chasing you. 
Alfalfa and Red will add to the dis- 
order, and be yelping after you be- 
fore the old man can get a bridle on 
Then your Mr. Rivulet can wind 
around and come rippling back to 
the ranch with you, while Papa 
Hodges will chase Alfalfa and Red 
clear up the doorsteps of Banner 
City. Then when he is tearing 
around town, looking for you up 
telegraph poles, Red and Alfalfa 
will dig up a preacher and send him 
for this ranche, lickety split, with 
stern orders accompanying him. 
When papa returns, the fell deed 
will have been accomplished and 
your marriage certificate will be 
framed and hanging on the parlor 
wall. 

“Result, everybody happy. You 
are roped up to your affinity and that 
is all you and he want at present 
speaking. Red and Alfalfa get sore 
throats from yelling their heads off 
during the wild pursuit, and that 
will satisfy them. The _ preacher 
receives double wages for night 
work, and he won't have any kick 
coming, while papa gets a healthful 
forty-mile ride by moonlight and 
maybe a few blisters to distract his 
attention. I am not left out in the 
weather, for I receive a reward of 
merit card and the approval of my 
proud conscience. Is it a bet?’’ 

She gasped, and for a second | 
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hought she was going to weaken. 
Then of a sudden her chin went up 
ind she stood before us like a queen, 

1 love up to her ears, and proud of 
it. ‘‘Yes,’’ said she, whisking out 
of the door with her eyes shining. 
Red and Alfalfa led their ponies 
around in front, and we sat down on 
our bunks grinning and impatient. 

For half an hour all was as peace- 
ful as a New England Sabbath, and 
then events began to happen. We 
heard a yell from the house and the 
next instant Rivers and Miss Sallie 
came by like a whirlwind, and in the 
pale moonlight we saw old man 
Hodges galloping for the paddock 
as if all Tam O'Shanter s menagerie 
was grabbing for his scalp lock. 

‘They're off!’’ whooped Red, and 
Alfalfa and I tuned up and began to 
yodel like an insane calliope. Al- 
falfa and Red went through the air 
like a pair of frogs, and landed in 
their saddles so hard it made my 
head ache, and by the time Papa 
Hodges came streaking past they 
had vanished in the murk amidst a 
cataclysm of wild disorder. I threw 
my soul into a farewell effort that 
put out half the stars, and then went 
up to the house and sat down on the 
porch and made mind bets as to who 
would be the first one to ring the 
front door bell of Banner City. 

I heard a final howl from Red, 
faint and weary from miles of travel- 
ing, and not much later, back came 
those deceitful lovers. Rivers was 
holding on to her as if he didn’t 
know that she could stick on a 
horse long after a saddle blister had 
fallen off discouraged, and she was 
suffering the insult without a whim- 
per. Then he hopped down and 
swung her to the ground, and came 
up to me with his right mitt ex- 
tended. I felt more like reaching 
for a hammer-hold and going to the 
turf with him, but Miss Sallie gave 
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me a look and I forked over my 


hand about as impassioned as a 
housewife returns a spoiled codfish. 
But the next second I woke up and 
evinced signs of interest, for he 
came down on it like a hydraulic 
vice, crumpling my knuckles into a 
scrap heap and leaving my fingers a 
pulverized ruin. 

I managed to keep my nerve, and 
when he had got through enjoying 
himself we all went into the parlor 
and arranged ourselves in regular 
order. Fora few minutes we hada 
free for all conversation, but just 
about the time I had begun to get 
entertaining, he and she got their 
heads together in a corner and com- 
menced to whisper, and there was 
nothing left for me to do but put on 
a pair of blinders and play authors 
with myself until I was insolvent. 

About two or three o'clock in the 
morning some one came galloping 
up andI ran out toherdhimin. He 
was a tall, smooth-shaven proposi- 
tion with a long frock coat, an 
undertaker’s tie and a silk head- 
piece. I couldn’t look at him with- 
out imagining I heard a pipe-organ, 
and when he spoke, my thoughts 
went back to those innocent boy- 
hood days when the mellow chimes 
of the bells cafe faintly to my ears 
as I sat on the bank fishing. 

“Better get a move on you,” he 
said, as he took a little black book 
out of his pistol pocket. ‘They 
are not more than three minutes 
behind me, and I hate to do over- 
much skipping in a marriage cere- 
mony.’’ He turned to me. ‘‘You 
rustle outside and detain them by 
some innocent subterfuge, while I 
pull this event off according to 
Queensbury.’’ I had built some 
hopes on refereeing the thing and 
seeing fair play while he laid down 
the rules that were to govern them, 
but now I gave up that ambition and 
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shoved for the outer air as 
ecclesiastical mandate. 

Alfalfa, Red and Hodges came up 
in a dusty bunch and swung to the 
ground. “They got away, all 
right,’’ said Red. ‘‘Couldn’t find 
the least trace of them in Banner, 


per 


and they must have gone on to Juni- 


per.’’ Hodges was looking pretty 
set about the gills, and we followed 
him to the house ready for a quick 
tackle and a hard throw-down. He 
opened the door, and there in the 
center of the room stood Rivers and 
Miss Sallie, with the preacher mak- 
ing passes in front of them like a 
shell-worker. 

“For better or for 
high, low, Jack or the game, so help 
you Moses,’’ he mumbled, or some- 
thing that sounded mighty similar. 
Then he touched each one on the 
shoulder and said “You're it.”’ 
Hodges had started for them as if he 
was going to throw the house out of 
the window, but when he _ heard 
those stood as still as a 


worse, come 


words he 
petrified cyclone. 

“What the fudge and oh shucks 
does this mean?’’ he said after a 
minute or. two. The cyclone began 
to show symptoms of unpetrifying, 
and the preacher turned on it 
coldly. 

“It means that an acquaintance of 
mine in Banner requested me in the 
name of suffering humanity to 
double-harness this pair of inno- 
cents, with the greatest celerity per- 
missible under a strick interpretation 
of the creed of Hoyle,’’ said he, 
stiffening up. Hodges wilted and 
sat down all in a bundle, and the 
bride sidled up to him, and getting 
a strangle-hold around his neck laid 
her cheek on his baldness. 

‘*Poor old dad, forgive us,’’ said 
she, dropping on her knees and 
burying her nose in his vest pocket. 
“If you knew how happy I am you 
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would be happy, too. And Tom is 
going to be awfully obedient to you 
after this, ain't you, Tom, dear?”’ 

“Yep. I'm going to be as lowly 
as my stature permits,’’ said Rivers, 
straightening up a bit, and bumping 
his head against the chandelier. 
Hodges’ face worked and he fell! 
back in the chair limp and helpless. 

The bride fled to her trunk 
stacked for the new deal and pres- 
ently Alfalfa came past dangling 
Ling Sang by the queue, and set 
him to chop-sooeying the wedding 
breakfast. Then we all started in 
to be merry, that is, all except Papa- 
in-Law Hodges, who crawled off to 
his den to put all his intellect into 
one think to see if he couldn't get 
things figured out according to rule 
and reason. 

We set a pretty lively gait, and 
finished strong, with that peculiar 
preacher doing a skirt dance on the 
table, from the inside of Ling Sang’s 
imported after 
daybreak we hoisted Rivers and his 
bride into a buckboard, and cheered 
them until they were out of sight, 
and then the preacher weaved off 
towards his horse with Alfalfa, Red 
and me trailing him close, ready to 
lend a helping hand in case of un- 
foreseen emergencies. Three times 
we elevated that sanctimonious rep- 
robate onto his beast and balanced 
him to a hair, and three times he hit 
the ground amidst phrases that un- 
strung my nerves and set my teeth 
on edge like a lemon. But the 
fourth time I opened up on him 
point blank. 

“Nice language for a gospelite to 
let loose on the world,’’ said I dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘It’s liable to be picked 
up by some evil-minded person and 
converted into profanity. No won- 
der you have to have a license to 
talk. They'd hang anybody else for 
thinking half those words.’* He 


get 
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turned on me with a right-thumb 
connection with his nose. 

‘*Preacher! —— I’m Cold Deck 
Trainor, the slickest monte man east 
of the divide, you hay cutter. Come 
over to Banner some night and I'll 
show you sights that are not of this 
earth.’’ Then he galloped away, 
lurching to right and left, leaving 
me with my reason tottering and my 
comprehension trying to get on its 
hands and knees. 

Alfalfa began to laugh. ‘‘Sure 
thing he is. I couldn’t locate the 
regularly ordained D. D., so I sent 
Cold Deck out to bluff it through 
and give that lovelorn pair a chance 
to make a get-away and find the 
simon-pure article this morning. 
Cold Deck explained the game to 
them when he sent you out in the 
yard to receive us, so you needn't 
let that part of it trouble you.”’ 

I leaned up against the bunk- 
house and glared at him, speechless 
with indignation at his perfidy. 
Hodges came down to where we 
were, and stood looking after Cold 
Deck, who was riding circles around 
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the prairie and yelling like an 
Apache. The buckboard was noth- 
ing but a speck against the west, but 
there was a cloud of dust hanging 
over it. 

‘“‘i’ve been trying to locate that 
preacher critter for the last three 
hours,’’ said Hodges thoughtfully. 
‘“‘And if it wasn’t him that skinned 
me as dry as an Arizona creek five 
years ago down in Denver, it was 
either his twin brother or his astral 
body. I am either locoed or there 
is some bunco about this evening's 
entertainment that I ain’t wise 
enough to savvy to yet. But if 
anybody has been working a confi- 
dence game on your father Hodges, 
when I find it out the survivors will 
walk slow behind him.’’ He glared 
at us fora minute and then walked 
away, shaking his fists and gritting 
his teeth until it sounded like a man 
filing sandpaper. 

Red pulled out his gun and spun 
the cylinder until it buzzed. ‘I’m 
going to get baptized, come next Sun- 
day,’’ said he, as he looked after him. 

‘Me, too,’’ said Alfalfa, 
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I had it from Tony Cafferata, 
vendor of more or less decayed fruit 
on the corner opposite the Court 
House, and, as you shall see, he was 
in a position to know something 
about it. As for Tony, if you meet 
him you may know him by his 
Grecian beauty and by three white 
scars across the palm of his right 
hand. Also his handling of the 
English language is of a vigor and 
freshness not to be suspected from 
the languorous grace with which he 
will cheat you out of your nickel. 
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‘“‘How did you get those, Tony? 
I asked, referring to the scars. 

‘‘Eet ees in my youth, signor. I 
tak-a da stiletto by da blade an’ 
getta da helofa cut. Those cut are 
not by yet healed, no.’’ He smiled 
sweetly and | did not understand, 
for the scars were evidently old. 

However, I fell in the way of an 
explanation some months later, 
when I approached Tony’s stand one 
evening to find the proprietor in hot 
altercation with another Italian. I 
was still some yards distant when the 
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stranger backed away a step or two, 
drew a knife and rushed the fruit- 
seller with malice prepense. Tony 
warded and pushed him away. The 
stranger gathered himself together, 
and with an ugly snarl flung himself 
again at the quiet Tony. I thought 
it was all over with Tony. 

But at the very imminent instant 
of being struck down he stepped eas- 
ily to one side and from somewhere 
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from Tony Cafferata.’’ 





inhisclothes whipped 
out the most beauti- 
ful stiletto I have 
ever Three- 
edged it was, and hol- 
low - ground between 
like a razor. From 
gyard to point it 
tapered like a needle, 
eight full inches of 
blue-white steel. 

For a third time 
the fellow rushed 
him. Then Tony’s 
exquisite weapon 
slipped home. 

I and other 
were witnesses at the 
inquest, and between 
us Tony went scott 
free, it being a 
straight case of self- 
Next day I 
stopped a moment 
by the stand. Tony 
stretched out his 
hand, palm up. 

‘“Eet was necessa- 
ree for that man be 
daid,’’ he remarked. 
‘‘Now we are all on 
da square. That 
Pietro Tinoro cut-a 
me so. Then when 
eet ees time I cut-a 
heem so—only mine 
was in better place, 
ves. God rest his 


seen. 


one 


defense. 


soul. 
This didn’t fit very well with the 
plea of self-defense, so I questioned 
further. 

‘‘Eet ees great-a story,’”’ he assured 
me. ‘‘Sometime mebbe I tell you 
from-a da commencement.”’ 

So in the fullness of time I learned 
of Nicolo and Tessa and the wily 
doings of Pietro Cassini. 


The beginning was in the hills of 























































Sicily, where one Nicolo Pescalero 
1a choice little band of rascals in 
fiance of all law and to the im- 

poverishment of such as incurred his 
pleasure. Tribute he laid upon 

rich, and largesse he bestowed 
on the poor, so that when need 
ne suddenly upon him there was 
er wanting a hiding place among 
many who held him and his band 
benefactors. 

In time he caime to be something 
of a local god, dealing out a sudden 
sort of justice which in the main hit 
fairly true. All this while he was 
yet a boy of twenty-five or there- 

out. 

There were five in the’ band, 
including the leader, but of these 
only one other concerns us. This 
was a man of about Pescalero’s age, 
or a bit older, perhaps; a smooth, 

ly, thickset fellow, black-headed 

nd shifty-eyed. He had joined 
them with a tale of a stabbing affair 

Ragusa, giving his name as Pietro 
Tinoro, and proved a _ congenial 
addition to the company. Indeed, 
his ability was so marked that he 

yn was recognized as Pescalero’s 

cutenant, the other three being but 
rascals, and the two became 
close friends. 

Now Pescalero had a sweetheart, 
Theresa Cassini, in the outskirts of 
Vittoria, and as often as once a 
month he used to go down to visit 
her. At such times he turned the 

‘adership of the band over to 
linoro and was gone, sometimes, for 

week, not infrequently returning 
with a little sack of gold or silver 
which he had plucked single-handed 

t one place or another on the trip. 
Not one of the band knew this 
rl’s name or even where she lived 

to a certainty, for Pescalero trusted 
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o one farther than he deemed 
necessary. As for Tessa, she had 
plied her lover in vain for any 
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information about himself. She 
knew him by another name and 
never connected him for an instant 
with the bandit whose deeds just 
then were in every mouth. Undoubt- 
edly she wondered at his reticence, 
but she loved him truly and perhaps 
the mystery only lent a dark, 
romantic background upon which the 
young man’s obvious charms stood 
out in a bolder relief. 

So matters ran smoothly enough 
till by chance one day she told him 
of her brother in the government 
service, of whom she was very proud. 

“Where is he now?’’ demanded 
her lover, quick to scent danger. 
The girl jumped with fright at his 
tone and the look in his eyes as he 
turned on her. But when he saw he 
had frightened her he laughed and 
called her his little sheep, and 
presently she told him all she knew, 
which, after all, was little enough. 
The brother was away on some 
secret official business, and had been 
for months. Beyond that she knew 
nothing. He might be in Piedmont 
itself for all she could learn. Was 
it not hard? An only brother and 
she an orphan! 

‘‘And thebrother’s name?’’ pressed 
Nicolo. 

‘‘Pietro Cassini,’’ she answered. 

“And another name, perhaps?’’ 
suggested Nicolo. 

‘Pietro Tinoro Cassini.”’ 
she said it. 

‘‘Ah!"’ said Nicolo softly, and 
presently went away with a pre- 
occupied air and without kissing her 
good-bye, whereupon she wept 
half the night. 

Nicolo was hot-foot for the hills. 
Once he stopped in a village street 
long enough to read a notice offering 
a thousand /ive reward for the body 


Proudly 


of one Nicolo Pescalero, bandit. 
This he slashed across with his 


dagger and went his way with a 
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smile, leaving the torn pieces flutter- 
ing in the wind. To a man the 
village knew him, but not a soul 
stirred a hand. One or two even 
gathered the pluck to wish him well 
in a somewhat flustered fashion, as 
if astonished at their own temerity. 

Once again, before his journey’s 
end, he halted suddenly by the way 
and swore bitterly. He had finally 
decided there was one thing he, 
Nicolo Pescalero, dared not do. 
This was to kill the brother of his 
sweetheart. I think he had fairly 
sound reasons for strong language 
when he came to that point. 

A little further on he remembered, 
with an oath for his previous blind- 
ness, that his excellent lieutenant, 
while eager with counsel, had never 
actually raised his hand in an affair. 
Always he had been in the back- 
ground, and when shots were to be 
fired or knives came in play, the 
other four became the active ones 
and the eloquent Tinoro circled the 
outskirts of the fracas. 

When at length he joined the band, 
Nicolo said not a word nor gave a 
sign of his thoughts, but from that 
day he watched Tinoro with a 
vigilance which never’ wavered. 
Being the brother of Tessa Cassini 
stood this Tinoro in excellent stead 
at this time, for there were four 
expert daggers in readiness if the 
leader had said the word. 

Meantime Nicolo turned things in 
his mind, wondering what move he 
should make. Beyond all doubt the 
man, being a spy and in league with 
the authorities, should be put out of 
the way, but, on the other hand, 
what would Tessa say when she 
learned the truth, as in the end she 
certainly would? There was his 
dilemma, and he sat first on one horn 
and then on the other till he was 
glad to slip between and wait what 
fate had in store. But of one thing 
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he made sure. There was no com 
munication between Tinoro and th 
authorities. 

This state of affairs lasted for ter 
days or so, and Tinoro grew wild 
eyed and desperately suspicious as 
he found it impossible to lose 
Pescalero from his side for so much 
as an hour. He made all sorts of 
excuses in his smoothest, blandest 
manner. He would go into the 
village and get wine or figs or bread, 
and Pescalero would cheerfully 
agree, but either found a reason for 
going too, or went without a reason. 

As I say, this went on for ten days 
or a fortnight, and then Tinoro, 
thoroughly frightened, as he wel! 
might be, decamped softly in the 
night and his absence was not dis- 
covered for an hour. 

Pescalero made his plans quickly. 
No doubt Tinoro would have the 
gendarmes upon them by daylight, 
and the worst feature of it was that 
the hypocrite knew all the favorite 
shelters of the band. It was plainly 
time to scatter like partridges and 
let each man fend for himself, at 
least for the present. So he told 
the men his suspicions and sent them 
different ways, while for himself he 
struck out for Vittoria and the home 
of his sweetheart. He hid his pistols 
and went armed only with his 
beautiful three-edged stiletto, care- 
fully hid, but in such a way that it 
came to his hand at an instant’s 
notice. 

It was evening when he slipped 
through the outskirts of Vittoria to 
the Cassini cottage. The girl lived 
alone, but as Nicolo stopped at the 
door he heard a man’s voice within. 
He listened, but could make out no 
words. Then, hot with the thought 
that Tessa was unfaithful, he threw 
open the door. 

The light blinded him, but only 
for an instant, and then he stood 
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face to face with 
his late lieutenant. 
[Tinoro went white 
and leaped for the 
loor with a gurgle 
n his throat, but 
Nicolo was too 
juick for him and 
banged it shut till 
hecould think what 
todonext. Where- 
upon Pietro whip- 
ped out a knife 
and backed into a 
corner. 

Now tuis was a 
situation never 
dreamed of by Ni- 
colo. He had fan- 
cied Tinoro lead- 
ing a company of } 
vendarmes a wild- 
goose chase over 
the hills. He had 
even expected him 
on his own track 
within a few days 
at most. But this 
finding him at his 
journey’s end had 
not occurred to 
him. So he took : 
a stool and sat -=—ne 
down between Tin- 
oro and the door 
to think about it. 

Presently Tessa came to her senses 
and cried to her brother to put up 
his knife, that this was a friend and 
her affianced lover. At which 
startling piece of news Pietro 
glanced at her with quick-contracting 
brows and then back to the smiling 
figure by the door. 

‘‘Let him keep the knife, Tessa,’’ 
said Nicolo sweetly. ‘‘We have met 
before.’’ And Tessa looked from 
one to another of the two, and fell 
a-weeping. 

“I think,’’ said Nicolo directly, 
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is he now? 








, 


demanded her lover.’’ 


‘there must be a treaty between us 
two; you to let me go in peace and 
I to let you go in peace. Yes?’ 

“IT make no compacts” with 
brigands,’’ says Tinoro, mighty 
brave, his back to the corner. 

“Nor I with spies,’’ laughed 
Nicolo. ‘So far we are quits. 
However,’’ and he smiled again, 
“failing an agreement, it becomes 
necessary that we fight.”’ 

He slipped a hand like lightning, 
and the needle blade of the wonder- 
ful stiletto gleamed in the light of 
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the candle. Tinoro had seen that 
weapon work, and his swarthy skin 
went a shade lighter. He glanced 
at the door, then back at Nicolo, 
whoSat, with a smile, fingering the 
deadly blade, as a charmer might 
stroke the hooded neck of a cobra. 
And as Pietro opened his mouth to 
speak, there came a soft rap at the 
door. 

Before Tinoro could m ve, Nicolo 
stood over him. : 

“Is it agreed?’’ he whispered, and 
his voice was like death for calmness. 

Pietro hesitated, hoping, perhaps 
praying, for what might be behind 
the door. 

‘*Saints’ blood!”’ snapped Nicoio, 
“would you die?”’ 

‘Yes,’ gasped Pietro, forgetting 
his own knife, ‘‘it is agreed.”’ 

‘‘Enter,’’ cried Nicolo, hiding his 
dagger as he faced the door, and on 
the word in stepped the fat paroco. 

‘In good time, Father,”’ 
Nicolo gaily, as the priest halted at 
the threshold, startled by Tessa’s 
tears and Pietro’s ashy face. ‘‘Here 
is a wedding to be made, and all 
parties ready.’ 

The priest closed the door care- 
fully and faced them again. 

‘‘And who are you, my friend?” 
he asked, scenting trouble. 

“It is blurted Pietro, but 
Nicolo shot a glance at him and he 
stopped as if choked. 

“T?’’ said Nicolo. ‘‘Iam Antonio 
Cafferata, come not the hour back 
from Comiso. Tessa and I would 
marry, Father. The matter is 
urgent.”’ 

The priest looked keenly from one 
to another of the three. 


cried 


—— began Pietro, ‘5 
would ——”’ 

“TI thought,’’ cut in Nicolo 
smoothly, ‘‘we had argued those 


matters, Pietro mine, and reached a 
No?” 


decision. 
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Pietro’s enthusiasm curled up like 
a burnt leaf. 

I like not urgent 
said the priest doubtfully. 

‘You wrong the girl, Father,’* said 
Nicolo. ‘‘Tessa and I would leave 
in the morning. Only so may we 
catch the steamer.”’ 

‘‘Tessa,’’ said the priest, turning 
to the girl, ‘‘how lies it? Would 
you marry with this young man?’’ 

“Yes, padre,”’ 
but smiling. 
too fast for her. 

‘Do you make objection, Pietro?" 

Pietro 
caught Nicolo’s eye, and decided he 
had no objection worth mentioning. 
So in the end the priest married 
them, and shortly departed with a 
blessing on his lips and a fat fee in 
his fat fist. 

This finished, 


marriages," 


said Tessa, wet-eyed 
Events had traveled 


swallowed once or twice, 


Nicolo spoke his 
mind. For himself he was for 
America. His business in the hills 
had proved lucrative, but was now 
played out. He made it plain that 
he trusted his brother-in-law no 
farther than the reach of his arm, 
which, after all, was long. Tessa 
would, of course, go with him to the 
new country. 

Tessa, not at all understanding the 
conditions between the two, agreed 
readily enough, but was for taking 
her beloved Pietro along. Surely if 
Nicolo was rich he would not be- 
grudge the passage money. Why 
then should brother be separated 
trom sister?’ 

‘“‘But our Pietro will not go,’’ said 
Nicolo sadly. ‘‘From these reports 
I hear, he will be looking soon for 
his promotion. No, it is of no use. 
He will certainly choose to stav."’ 

And under the spell of Nicolo’s 
eyes, Pietro swallowed a mouthful 
of riotous words, and against his 
sister's strong entreaties elected to 
remain in Sicily. 
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‘But you will go to Naples. and 
see us off. Surely to Naples,”’ 
urged Nicolo. 

Yes, Pietro thought he could go 
to Naples. That settled, Nicolo 
applied himself to the supper which 
the blushing Tessa set before him. 
Directly Pietro, out of range of 
Nicolo’s eyes, sighed horribly, 
hoping to discourage his sister. 

‘‘America!"’ says he. ‘‘Ah! that 
is a far country.”’ 

‘Diablo!’ says Nicolo, and his 
smile vanished. ‘‘There be farther 
countries and more quickly 
reached.” His hand slipped into 
his shirt and Pietro stopped short 
with his mouth open. So they 
turned in for the night. Pietro and 
Nicolo shared one room, an arrange- 
ment Tessa was inclined to resent. 

‘“‘But,’’ said Nicolo plausibly, “‘we 
two are now brothers. To-morrow 
we separate. Surely it is fitting that 
Our 


we bed together this once. 
poor Pietro shall be left alone to- 
morrow while we go away. Assur- 
edly he and I will sleep together 


this last night." And Tessa agreed, 
out of love for the ‘‘poor Pietro.”’ 

Thrice in the night Pietro roused 
cautiously, and each time received a 
mocking admonition from his bed- 
fellow to compose himself and sleep. 
Whether Nicolo himself slept an 
instant, is not known. A day later 
they were in Naples, and_ still 
Pietro’s chance had not come. Not 
for a moment was he out of Nicolo’s 
sight or beyond the reach of Nicolo’s 
hand. He dared not for his life 
shout to a passing,gendarme, for that 
instant he knew he should feel cold 
steel. The bandit had killed*before, 
not once nor twice, and one 
additional murder would make his 
chances little worse. 

So Pietro kept his tongue tight, 
and went delicately whither Nicolo 
led. Nicolo meantime grew big- 
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eyed and gaunt-jawed, like a man 
who lost sleep. Luckily they found 
a steamer on the point of sailing, 
and were delayed in Naples less than 
aday. Pietro went aboard to spend 
the last moments—at Nicolo’s sug- 
gestion. They stood by the gang- 
way waiting the signal. 

““Remember, Pietro mine,’’ said 
Nicolo quietly, “‘if, by any chance, 
there be trouble at New York, I shal! 
return.’” And Pietro understood 
quite well, though the tearful Tessa 
did not. 

‘“‘Also,”’ said Nicolo, ‘‘you must 
let me know if ever you come to 
America. Otherwise I may not 
know howto meet you.’’ And again 
Pietro got an inner glimpse not 
granted to his sister. 

The whistle blew the last warning. 
One in blue and gold shouldered 
through the crowd, roughly pro- 
claiming the grievous moment of 
separation. 

Nicolo, in sheer bravado, drew the 
beautiful dagger, caressed it an 
instant, and handed it by the blade 
to Cassini. 

‘A little present, Pietro mine,” 
said he. ‘‘I shall not need it where 
I now go.”’ 

Pietro’s eyes narrowed suddenly, 
he grasped the dagger by the haft, 
drew it wickedly through Nicolo’s 
fingers, cutting them to the bone, 
and lunged viciously at his brother- 
in-law. He just failed, and Nicolo, 
seizing his hand in his own left, bent 
the wrist down sharply. The stiletto 
rattled on the deck, and Pietro, 
tearing loose, sprang wildly for the 
receding dock, in terror for his life. 
He made it with nis toes, and 
directly stood nursing a_ badly 
wrenched wrist and watched the 
steamer drop out into the blue waters 
of the bay. 

And Nicolo laughed pleasantly at 
the blood dripping off his finger tips, 
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ater, while Tessa bound up his 
he told her so much as he 
sht good for her. Then he 
d himself up and slept round 
lock. 
it Pietro Cassini had not been 
with a pair of narrow pig-eyes 
nothing, and his feet no more 
struck the dock before he was 
ming hotly to outwit tnis 
lerous highwayman, who had 
en his sister from under his eyes. 
hin the hour he had constructed 
excellent plan, and before the 
ting Tessa’s departing tears were 
d, her brother was off to work 
ruin of her husband. 

His first move was to a spot he 

w of, whence he_ presently 
earthed a slender bag of clinking 

1 pieces, laid aside for an 
ergency like the present. Thus 
juipped, Pietro caught the evening 
express for Paris, and never held 
foot till he reached Cherbourg, and 

id boarded an ocean liner. which 

uld land him in- New York days 
ahead of Nicolo and Tessa. 

So it fell that when these two had 
assed the last inspector, answered 

last impertinent question, and 

re at length free to go out into the 

reat city and be swallowed up, they 
nt not unwatched. 

Tessa, bewildered and terrified by 
he roar of the metropolis, clung to 
Nicolo with the feeling that he alone 
stood between her and disaster dire; 

t, had she turned quickly enough 
1d looked back, she might have 
1ught a glimpse of her own beloved 
rother following stealthily along 
yt twenty yards behind. 

The first news either of them had, 
owever, concerning Pietro or his 
whereabouts, came within the week, 
1 the shape of a letter addressed to 
intonio Cafferata, and mailed in 
New York. This advised with 
usiness-like brevity that the said 
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Antonio deposit, within the next 
twenty days, the sum of five 
thousand dollars in Rocco Brothers’ 
Bank to the account of Pietro 
Cassini. In default of such action 
the Italian Consul would become 
cognizant of the whereabouts of the 
notorious bandit, Nicolo Pescalero. 
The letter was signed, ‘‘By order of 
the Society,’’ which might mean 
nothing at all, and might mean a 
very great deal. 

‘Diablo!’ said Nicolo, using his 
favorite oath. ‘‘The flea would bite, 
eh?’ 

Upon second thought, however, he 
doubted the ability of Pietro to draw 
the Society into his quarrel, and 
acted accordingly; that is to say, he 
and Tessa changed lodgings in the 
night and without notifying their 
landlord. The twenty days ran by 
and no evil developed. It was a 
month before Pietro found them. 
Then came another letter hinting 
darkly that Pietro had been merciful 
this once, and following with much 
the same demand as before, coupled 
with a similar penalty. 

Nicolo’s smile as he read had 2 
ugly look. He said nothing to 
Tessa, but for her sake moved again, 
this time away from New York. 
‘But,’ said he to himself, ‘‘this is 
the end, my Pietro. Hereafter, have 
a care."’ 

It was a solid six months, and 
Nicolo was established in business as 
a vendor of fruit, before Pietro dis- 
covered them whither they had gone. 
Meanwhile, Pietro’s little hoard 
was running calamitously low, and 
whereas he had thought to squeeze 
his brother-in-law dry by successive 
applications of the screws, his 
scheming so far had brought to his 
shrinking pocketbook not so much 
as a dime. 

So Pietro 
Nicolo’s heart 


was desperate, and 
was hardened when 
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they two came _ together next. 
Fortunately Tessa was not present at 
the meeting, the matter could 
be settled then and there. 

Nicolo was at his stand, and the 
street for a block was deserted, when 
Pietro appeared. It seemed acci- 
dental, for he was plainly startled at 
the sudden sight of Nicolo, who 
made no effort to avoic being seen. 

‘“‘Ah, Pietro,’’ he said quietly, “‘so 
you have come, and without letting 
me know.” 

Pietro’s lips opened twice, and his 
tongue licked them nervously before 
words came. 

“Will you 
finally. 

‘*Divide!”’ 
shall I divide? 
my Pietro.”’ 

Pietro snarled like a dog. 

‘‘What if I tell what I know?’’ he 
snapped. 

Nicolo sighed. 

“What if you 


Pietro?”’ 


and 


asked 


divide?’’ he 


Nicolo. “What 
/ work for a living, 


Says 


die—suddenly, 
he said, as if the thought 
of such a thing hurt him. 

It was more than even lukewarm 
blood could stand, and Pietro 


snatched for his knife. Nicolo 
pretended a sudden dismay, leading 
him on. Down the street two men 
were approaching, but Pietro’s back 
wastothem. Nicolo stretched forth 
both hands, the palms turned out as 
if to ward the other off. 
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‘‘Mercy!"’ he cried, his tone el 
quent of terror. 

An evil smile grew about the 
mouth of Pietro. He _ crouched 
slightly and leaned forward, his 
fingers twitching on the knife. But 
he still hesitated, almost persuaded 
but not quite. Nicolo half turned 
his back. The persons were 
rapidly drawing near. He _ faced 
about and smiled the old, insolent, 
cheerful, maddening smile. 

“But I forget,’’ he said sweetly. 
‘‘The excellent Pietro harms noth- 
ing. Do you think, Pietro,’’ and 
the smile became an insult, 
‘“‘do you think you could kill a sick 
puppy, if his teeth were drawn?”’ 

And Pietro, perhaps thinking him 
unarmed, perhaps enticed beyond al! 
discretion, rushed viciously with 
knife upraised. Twice, in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, Nicolo avoided 
and pushed himaway. Madly Pietro 
came on again. Nicolo stepped aside 

‘‘Three-edged and very keen,” he 
whispered, and drove his dagger 
home. 


two 


open 


I have carefully altered the names 
herein, because I should very much 
regret seeing my affable fruit-man 
Tony Cafferata returned in durance 
to Italy, to do penance for the 
numerous crimes attributed to Nicolo 
Pescalero. For the tale, as he told 
it, I believe to be true. 
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The gasoline runabout came to a 
yp in front of the Commercial 
ib, and its driver, tall, young, and 
ost immaculately attired, ran up 

Those who have 
that powerful, but 

sst unhandsome, face have ever 
ifter carried in their minds a vivid 

npression of Frank Harrison, the 
State’s Attorney for Dunloe County. 

A number of gay fellows sur- 
yinded him as he entered the door, 
ind with great ceremony led him to 

reception room. 

‘‘Looks like you for the overalls, 
'rank,’’ remarked Tregilgus with a 
1ugh, as he indicated by a wave of 
is hand the figures just chalked 
upon the club bulletin. 

Harrison smilingly admitted that 
hings did indeed look very much 
hat way, and heartily wished he had 

ver entered into such a ridiculous 
igreement. It’s all very amusing to 

e the other fellow make a 
founded ninny of himself, but one 
hates to do it one’s self. 

‘Cheer up, old man,’’ chuckled 
Rinehold. ‘“‘It won't last long. 
You are in for an uneasy two hours 
or so, but we'll give you a first-class 
send-off. In fact, I have decided to 
follow you up in my machine to see 
that you don’t shove the cards under 
the sidewalk.’’ This was naturally 
very consoling, as Will Rinehold 
held what now seemed likely to be 
the winning end of the wager. 

“Oh, my chance is still good,”’ 
Frank retorted pleasantly as he 
turned away. But he knew right 
well it was not. 

The club’s spacious rooms 
crowded. Clusters of ‘‘solid’’ 


stone steps. 


ice observed 


con- 


were 


ippearing men, of all ages, occupied 


every available nook, smoking, 
laughing and_ chatting. Others 
wandered about from bar to billiards 
and from billiards to bar, impatient 
for more of the important figures to 
appear. It was obvious that all 
interest was centered on the large 
blackboard in the main room, now 
nearly covered with the returns of a 
hotly contested municipal election 
held that day. 

Only the little seventh ward 
remained to be heard from, and 
that, though claimed by both candi- 
dates, was peopled by the ‘‘con- 
servative’’ element and _ therefore 
likely to land in the columns of 
Rinehold’s man, old _ millionaire 
Plummer, who already had a lead of 
more than fifty votes in the count. 

A bell rang, and, chalk in hand, 
the secretary sprang to the telephone. 

“Quiet, please!’’ he demanded. 
‘‘This ought to be the seventh!”’ 

He waited patiently until the talk 
droned off to a murmur before 
taking the receiver. Even the click- 
clink of ivory balls and bar glasses 
ceased, and the doorway filled with 
players. 

They heard the man at the ’phone 
answer ‘‘Yes,’’ and in the moment of 
anxious silence which followed, no 
one even moved. Then he scribbled 
some figures on a pad, and with pro- 
voking deliberation repeated them 
for verification. 

‘“‘Randolph, 446,’’ then a pause of 
a second—or two months (according 
to how much each was interested), 
and then: ‘‘Plummer, 453.”’ 

“‘Hurrah for painter Harrison!"’ 
cried some one, and the call was 
taken up from all sides, even those 
who had strongly favored the loser, 
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joining in the din. Rinehold had, 
by the narrowest of margins, been 
saved from carrying out the humiliat- 
ing provisions of a freak bet, and 
now he saw an excellent chance to 
relieve his overwrought nerves. 
With the hearty assistance of those 
nearest he pounced upon Harrison 
and triumphantly bore that unwilling 
young man down the hall to the 
reading room, followed closely by 
the whole jolly crowd; _ bankers, 
lawyers, merchants and all. After 
some good-humored scuffling, which 
did no good to several neckties and 
collars, they managed to stand him 
upon a table, and in com- 
pactly to render escape impossible. 

‘‘Speech!”’ ‘‘Speech!”’ ‘‘Speech!”’ 
shouted the tormentors. 

An old paint bucket and dilapi- 
dated brush were passed through the 
crowd and forced into his hand, 
followed a moment later by a pair of 
paint-bedaubed trousers, once white, 
and a rainbow jacket to match. 

Frank threw the suit over his arm 
and held up his hand for silence, but 
the contrast between his usual well- 
groomed appearance and the sight 
he presented now, with rumpled 
raiment and the new regalia, called 
forth astorm of laughter. When he 
glanced at the rig he must wear on 
the morrow, Harrison himself was 
forced to smile. 

“IT feel quite at home—"’ he 
began, as soon as he could make 
himself heard, but another outburst 
stopped him. Every one seemed 
determined to extract all the fun 
possible from his predicament, which 
is one of the penalties of popularity, 
but when they gave him another 
chance he caught and held their 
interest. 

‘As I said, I feel very natural with 
this lead-crusted bucket, and these 
odd garments of artistic hues. 
Undoubtedly, when I find myself 


closed 
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within them my happiness will be 
complete, for I have worked at the 
trade. Like a great many young 
lawyers, my first year was not as suc- 
cessful as might be desired, for I 
made the mistake of settling in my 
native town and proved to be with- 
out fame in my own country. At 
last I had to take my feet from the 
desk and goto work. You may be 
sure I was delighted at the prospect 
of abandoning my profession, but, 
having no one to stake me for a new 
start, I could see no other way. 

‘‘Daubing barns and farmhouses 
for the town contractor was my 
specialty, and the villagers were 
kind enough to admit that I had at 
last found my proper vocation. In 
the eyes of these people it was the 
height of presumption for me _ to 
attempt competition with the two 
great legal lights of the place, for 
they, and they only, really under- 
stood the law. 

‘“‘All this may not interest you, 
but I simply wished you to know 
that I do not disesteem the trade 
which enabled me to establish here, 
and enjoy a sample of prosperity. 
Merely losing this wager bothers me 
but little. True, I would rather see 
Rinehold here on the table and 
myself take his place as a grinning 
spectator, but as he seems to enjoy 
it, I am reasonably content. 

‘‘For the pleasure of placing that 
good fellow, my law partner, the 
defeated candidate, in the Mayor's 
chair, I would willingly fulfill the 
terms of this bet daily as long as he 
held the office. However, sixty 
votes are very few, and possibly 
two years from now we may over- 
come that majority, and then if 
Rinehold will favor me by repeating 
our agreement I will gladly loan 
him this costume for his promenade. 

“I suppose you are all familiar 
with the terms of this bet, but -in 
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LATEST 


RETURNS 


‘« Frank held up his hand for silence.’’ 


yrder that I may pay my penalty to 
the letter it is well again to recall 


them, and if I am wrong in 
particular, please correct me. 
“TI expressed absolute confidence 
n the election of Randolph, while 
Will could not conceive of Mr. 
‘lummer’s defeat. A few careless 
vords passed one night, and in a 


any 


spirit of friendly banter we agreed 
to a very unique proposition sug- 
gested by the irrepressible Tregilgus. 

‘‘The loser is to array himself in 
this picturesque garb, and carrying 
paint pot and brush, walk the length 
of Main street from the club house 
to the Central tracks and return ten 
times between the hours of two and 
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following the 
also distribute 


five on the 
election. He 
on his travels, 
hundred business cards bearing his 
true name and the words: ‘Exterior 
decorator and political prophet.’ 

‘“‘In other words, in payment for 
my defective political acumen, I am 
supposed to make myself as 
ridiculous as possible for the edifi- 
cation of this large and distinguished 
audience and such of the rabble 
(meaning, of course, all who are so 
unfortunate as not to belong to this 
excellent organization) as may wish 
to take in the show. 

‘‘To-morrow afternoon, gentle- 
men, at two o'clock, the agreed 
hour, you may have the pleasure of 
beholding my first performance in 
the cap and bells. I trust it will 


day 
must 
to adults only, one 


afford you the exquisite enjoyment 
anticipated, and that you will all 
encourage me by prompt attendance. 


“I came here to-night, only after 
having been convinced of defeat, for 
the purpose of assuring you that the 
performance would take place as 
advertised. I have put heart and 
soul into this campaign—worked 
night and day—and I'm tired, dead 
tired, so if you wish me to play the 
jester to-morrow you must excuse me 
from further effort now.”’ 

When Harrison smiled he did not 
seem sohomely. He fairly radiated 
good-fellowship, until every reddish 
hair of his head seemed to gleam in 
sympathy, and the crowd had so 
thoroughly caught his spirit that 
they gave way when he leaped from 
the table, and allowed him to leave 
the building. Unknowingly the 
young State’s Attorney had gained 
no small amount in the esteem of 
his fellows. 

After an often 
wonders how the loser received any 
votes, for none but winners can be 
found on the streets. Cheers for 


election, one 
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Plummer sounded from. every sid 
as Frank guided his car slowly 
through the crowded down-town 
district. Here and there a bulletin 
still held a mob together, and once 
he was forced to make a detour in 
order to proceed at all. 

Undoubtedly the city had been 
saved again, and without question 
the event was being properly 
celebrated. The fire department 
dashed past him, clattering to attend 
a too assertive bonfire near the 
victor’s residence. 

At last he stopped in front of a 
huge office building where all was 
dark save the windows on the 
second floor which bore the names 
of Randolph and Harrison, At- 
torneys-at-Law. When he had left 
there, but half an hour since, the 
rooms had been full of consoling 
friends, but now he _ found his 
partner alone, sitting on a desk 
with a pipe in his mouth, and look- 
ing not a bit like a man who had 
just missed the city’s highest office 
by a miserable handful of votes. 

“‘Where’s everybody?’’ Frank 
inquired, dumping his costume on 
the floor. 

“Cummings and Winthrop have 
gone over to the twelfth. We had 
word that the place was dark a few 
minutes during the count. I sent 
the resthome. Got tired of hearing 
how bad they felt.’’ 

The distant notes of a band came 
to their ears, and Harrison turned 
off the lights and drew a couple of 
chairs to the window. 

‘“‘Plummer is coming in all his 
glory,’ he said. 

Soon the musicians marched into 
view, leading a torch-light pro- 
cession with a string of carriages in 
tow. The crowd surged along the 
sidewalks and gutters, shouting itself 
hoarse. 

“Half of those howling maniacs 
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ted for you, and now are ashamed 


.dmit it,’’ remarked Harrison, 
er bitterly. 
. little old man in one of the 


riages was standing up and rais- 
his hat repeatedly. 
‘Plummer!” ‘‘Plummer!”’ 
r!’’ howled the people. 
‘They will cheer Randolph two 
years from now,’’ added he of the 
urn locks. 
Howard Randolph smoked in 
nce, thinking perhaps of what 
might have been, and watching the 
parade string east, gathering up the 
roisterers in its victorious march, and 
leaving the streets almost empty as 
the shouts and hubbub died away. 
He spoke slowly and apparently 
with some reluctance, as the last 
faint echoes of ‘‘The Conquering 

Hero’’ quivered into nothingness. 

“Been out to the Plummers’ 
lately?”’ 

Frank flushed, but replied. care- 
sssly, ‘‘Not the last three weeks. I 
haven't had time.”’ 

‘Or, more likely, you are in doubt 
‘garding your reception.”’ 

‘‘No doubt whatever, for the matter 
is made plain to me shortly after 
you announced your candidacy.”’ 

‘Turned down?”’ 

‘Frozen. Miss Plummer doesn't 

derstand politics, you know, and 
ould see no reason why I, a fre- 
ient guest, should oppose her 
father.’’ 

‘‘That’s pretty rough!’’ Randolph 
ympathized. ‘‘I should think she 
uuld understand that you could 
irdly help throwing your influence 
vy way. It certainly would have 
ttled my case to have had you 
inst me.”’ 
‘A woman sees only her own 
le,’’ Harrison wisely affirmed. ‘‘I 
ve always been well received by 
immer and his daughter, and it 
esn't seem right, I suppose, for 


**Plum- 
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me to accept their hospitality and 
yet do my best to defeat him.”’ 

‘‘Leaving aside the ethics of the 
case, as the matter now stands you 
seem to be an ‘also ran,’ with 
Rinehold on the pole, going strong. 
It was a trump card he played when 
he took off his coat and hustled for 
the old man. That fellow was born 
lucky!”’ 

‘“‘A man as handsome, wealthy and 
clever as he, can’t help winning 
out!’’ Perhaps Harrison put a trifle 
more feeling into the words than he 
had intended, for his _ partner 
laughed lightly. 

‘‘And still once in a while you will 
find a woman with sense enough to 
prefer strength and character. I 
had almost decided that Miss 
Plummer was of that sort and that 
you were winning out in spite of 
your peculiar type of beauty,”’ 
assured Howard. 

‘“‘My heartfelt thanks for the 
implied compliment.’ The young 
man arose as he_ spoke, and 
nervously paced the room. ‘‘But 
the fact is I never had ashow. To 
ease your mind, I don’t object to 
telling you that 1 have asked my 
question and have had my answer; 
not exactly a negative, but very 
ambiguous, very uncertain. I am 
quite positive that this was simply 
her method of letting me down from 
the clouds easily, and that Will 
Rinehold has only to say the word. 
This political deal but terminated 
our friendship. My case’ was 
already lost.”’ 

Far into the night the two friends 
talked, of the past with its success, 
of the future with its possibilities, 
and of the disappointing present. 
Each had lost, and neither cared to 
bare the real depth of his grief. 


The two morning papers ignored 
the matter of the wager, but some 
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of the club boys made up for this by 
parading the town all the morning 
in their autos, carrying banners 
announcing the gladsome_ event. 
They were determined that Frank 
should have plenty of spectators to 
cheer him on his travels. 

Toward two o'clock the club began 
to attract its members, and whena 
red-haired artisan alighted from 
the cable on a near corner and 
approached the building, swinging 
his pail and smiling expansively, 
the fellows were assembled in goodly 
numbers to welcome him. They 
covered the steps and a large part 
of the sidewalk, and each man 
seemed to have provided himself 
with some variety of noise-making 
instrument, tin trumpets predominat- 
ing, which they used unsparingly. 

The vicinity of the club had 
proved the Mecca of every idle and 
fun-loving individual in town, and 
they enthusiastically helped to 
make their attorney as uncomfort- 
able as possible. 

A package of huge printed cards, 
most elaborate affairs of colored 
cardboard, was handed him and the 
crowd let loose again. He made no 
attempt to answer any of the remarks 
shouted at him, but glanced at his 
watch and started down the street. 

The half dozen autos standing by 
the curb quickly filled with spectators 
and made after him, while the 
balance of the crowd, citizens and 
members, took to the sidewalks and 


cheered with gusto or used their 
instruments of torture. Every 
doorway, every window, every 


corner, held its quota of laughing 
spectators, and Frank’s face rivaled 
his hair long before he came in 
sight of the tracks. He found no 
difficulty in disposing of more than 
half his cards in the first two blocks, 
but after that few would take them. 
He puzzled over this, and could find 
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no explanation, until the machines 
of Tregilgus and Watson came 
chugging tandem up the street, 
bearing between them a cloth sign 
inscribed in flaring letters: 


PERSONS ACCEPTING CARDS 
FROM PAINTER ARE 
UNFRIENDLY TO ORGANIZED 
LABOR. 

HE DOES NOT EMPLOY 
UNION LABOR. 


The ingenuity of Iago had merged 
with the cussedness of Mephisto- 
pheles in the construction of this 
latest freak, but Harrison readily 
understood that it was intended 
simply as a good-natured method of 
piling on the agony, and redoubled 
his efforts to rid himself of the 
troublesome pasteboards. It seemed, 
however, that every one had deter- 
mined to have his share in the per- 
secution, and would turn away, 
laughing, when offered a card. Of 
course there were a few who did not 
understand the joke, but it worked 
as well with those who did, as with 
those who did not. 

Down where the railway tracks 
crossed the street, factory buildings 
predominated and pedestrians were 
few. He felt a sense of relief as he 
reached this first turn of his journey, 
and paused for a moment while the 
two-twenty train drew out. A team 
of fractious horses pawed and 
pranced near the guard gate, 
threatening to give their driver some 
difficulty, so Frank stepped out and 
held their bits until the train had 
passed and the bars were raised. 
He received no thanks, but a dime 
fell on the pavement at his feet. 
For a moment he was inclined to be 
angry, then recollecting his mas- 
querade he smilingly pocketed the 
coin and started on the return trip 

The old signal-man relieved him 
of a card, and he handed a few 
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along ahead and behind him, each 
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«« Harrison flattered himself that 


through the open windows of a 
machine-shop before the foreman 


had time to object. It was evident 
that Tregilgus had not yet been 
down this far, but a moment later 
the big sign passed him again, and 
this time went clear to the station. 

For some reason the other autos 
had not followed all the way, but 
vhen he reached the business portion 
they appeared and strung 


iitempting to outdo the others in 
‘ells and toots. Now he noticed 
that each carried a small banner 
inscribed very much on the order of 
ie first, and laughed as he thought 
how many actual knights of the 
rush had been called upon to con- 
ibute their labor to the occasion. 

To make his discomfiture more 
mplete, Rinehold came bowling 
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she had not recognized him.’’ 


around acorner in his heavy touring- 
car, and drew up in front of the 
post-office, where Harrison would be 
compelled to pass. He would not 
have minded this, but a glance at the 
vision by his rival’s side caused him 
to wish he might crawl .under the 
sidewalk. 

With dismay he recognized the 
one person whose respect he was 
most anxious to retain; the only 
woman who had ever caused this 
practical young lawyer one moment's 
uneasiness; his goddess and his 
ideal! And while her escort ran 
into the office on some imaginary 
errand, Miss Isabel Plummer, daugh- 
ter of the Mayor-elect, fixed her 
gaze upon the approaching painter 
and calmly scrutinized that em- 
barrassed gentleman. 

Harrison braced up and hurried by 
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and 


not 


with his hat over his 
flattered himself that she 
recognized him. 

In fact, Miss Plummer had heard 
nothing of the wager, nor had she as 
yet noticed the parading signs, and 
Rinehold had not dared to tell her 
lest she refuse her presence with him 
at Harrison's exhibition. She was, 
most assuredly, not the one to assist 
in making any one uncomfortable. 

The next thing he knew, Randolph 
was at his side. 

“The demand for advertising 
matter is very small, it seems,’’ he 
observed. 

Frank 
continued: 

“IT have a plan that I think will 
help you out. I'll go now and see if 
I can make it work, and if it’s suc- 
cessful you'll know all about it 
then.”’ 

Four o'clock found Harrison again 
in front of the club, with but one 
more round trip to make, and over 
thirty cards still to dispose of. He 
had seen nothing more of Randolph 
and wondered in what form the 
promised assistance would material- 
ize, as he shifted the heavy bucket 
and turned about. 

To his surprise, on the first corner 
three disreputable-looking men held 
out their hands for his pasteboards, 
and then hurried on ahead. Nexta 
party of four fellows of the same 
type waylaid him for that number, 
and a hundred yards further on the 
first three again insisted on reducing 
his stock. This happened again 
and again until at last his supply 
gave out and they all made for the 
nearest saloons. 

Randolph was waiting for him in 
the doorway of their office building, 
and asked how the scheme had 
worked. 

‘I got them across the river ata 
cheap boarding house for fifty cents 


ear, 
had 


laughed, and his friend 
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apiece,’’ he chuckled in explanation. 

Frank hurried on, feeling much 
relieved, until he happened to put 
his hand in the pocket where he had 
first placed the cards—and drew out 
another! 

He had not Rinehold for 
some time, as that astute young man 
was far wise to overplay his 
game, but now the big car shot by 
him with Miss Plummer driving and 
the owner seemingly instructing her 
in the use of the various pedals and 
She brought the machine 
to a stop just ahead of him, with a 
jolt that almost unseated Rinehold, 
and threatened damage to a couple 
of teams which were tied there. 

Her companion stepped from th« 
car, and giving his approaching rival 
a sardonic grin, entered the nearest 
store with a package in his hand. 
Miss Plummer, to Harrison's great 
relief, was experimenting with the 
pedals and did not notice him. 

Two blocks further on he came 
again to the tracks, and dropped his 
bucket while he idly watched a long 
freight train preparing to leave. 
Perhaps he was trying for time to 
recover his nerve for the last lap, 
which he well knew would be made 
very interesting, for all the pestering 
autos had stopped near the band 
rooms and he readily guessed their 
intentions. 

Down at this end of the street he 
was comparatively alone, but the 
idea of disposing of that last 
obnoxious card by other than the 
agreed means did not occur to him. 
He devoutly hoped, however, that 
one of Randolph’s men would be on 
hand to relieve him on the trip 
back. 

He felt the guard-gate, against 
which he had been leaning, move, 
and stepped back as he noticed that 
it was being dropped for the 
departure of the train. Then a 


seen 


too 


levers. 
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tter and outcry aroused him, and 
three-wheeled 
riage, galloped past him and 
oss the tracks in front of the 
rine, just missing the lowering 
A quick glance up the street 
showed cause enough for the run- 
iy, and his heart almost stopped 
iting. 
Bearing upon’ him _ at 
nendous speed came the heavy 
knew so well, now scraping 


orse, dragging a 


down 
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saw the machine pass people who 
stood open-mouthed and _ staring, 
and cursed them for their stupidity, 
then ran the faster. Now he realized 
that he, and he alone, stood between 
the only woman in the world and 
those murderous’ wheels’ whose 
rumbling grind behind him gave 
warning that the freight was moving 
across the road. 

The gir:’s hat was gone, and terror 
had possession of her face as she 
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«« You know I always admired auburn.’” 


1e curb, now swinging across as if 
out to climb the other, with Miss 


immer, its solitary occupant, 
igging frantically at the wheel. 


rank realized instantly that she 
id lost all control of the monster 
ve the uncertain ability to keep it 
the road; then he leaped forward 
1 ran as he had never run before. 
He saw one man spring out as if 
assist, but fail at the crisis and 
ike craven tracks for safety. He 


See page 662 


vainly threw her weight on one of 
the pedals. Frank wondered dimly 
what was the matter with that brake, 
then saw with amazement that instead 
of the proper pedal she was holding 
down the speed accelerator! 

In less than fifteen seconds the 
runaway car was almost upon him, 
but, knowing its mechanism, Har- 
rison had decided upon the only 
possible plan of action, hazardous as 
it was. He wondered, even in that 
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last instant of intense concentration, 
if it were not already too late, for 
the moving train was less than a 
hundred yards away. 

From the movements of her hands 
on the wheel he that the 
car would swing toward him, and 
turned aside just as the unruly mass 
rushed over the spot where he had 


assumed 


been. 
Then he leaped—leaped straight 
and sure for the gleaming brass rod 


at her side, the emergency brake 
which she could so easily have 
thrown had she but understood. 
With a thrill he felt the handle fit 


his palm and felt the lever slide back 
to the notch which meant safety; 
heard the engines race as the gears 
threw out, and, sweetest of all, the 
grinding clutch of the band brakes as 
they gripped the axle and locked the 
wheels. 

His feet flew from the ground and 
his arm seemed almost wrenched 
from his body, still he held on 
desperately, for he dared not let go. 
He knew the devil wagon was slid- 
ing and ‘‘skidding”’ and was far from 
harmless yet; he prayed that he 
might retain his grasp but a few 
seconds longer, when the mighty 
thing must stop, then went whirling 
through the air like a bundle of old 
rags, and landed in a heap near the 
curb. 

It was not Frank Harrison, the 
keen-witted lawyer, who attempted 
to rise a moment later, but a blood- 
covered, bewildered fool who had 
little idea of the events which had 
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just nappened. He _ remembered 
nothing of importance; stared at, 
but did not see, the heavy auto- 
mobile, still pounding, but motion- 
less, with its nose shoved under the 
guard bar; and did not even know 
Miss Plummer when she came 
through the crowd and knelt:at his 
side. 

All he could remember was some- 
thing about a card, some kind of a 
card, and he fumbled aimlessly 
through his pockets till he found 
one. With a sigh of most profound 
relief he handed this to the girl, and 
that was the first she knew that 
Frank Reeves Harrison, political 
prophet, was the man to whom she 
owed her life. 


A couple of days tater Howard 
Randolph met the doctor at the 
hospital entrance and heard the news 
which lifted a great burden from his 
heart. Following the white-capped 
nurse he passed down the corridor 
until she indicated a room and left 
him. He heard the sound of low 
voices from within, and paused a 
moment on the threshold. Then, 
with the liberty of an old friend, he 
pushed the door slightly open. 

It was Miss Plummer who sat by 
Harrison's sick bed, and it certainly 
looked like Miss Plummer’s arm 
lying under the red-topped head. 

“You know I = always have 
admired auburn, Frank, dear,’’ she 
was Saying. 

And Randolph silently crept away 
with a smile on his face. 
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In the back parlor of the White 
Hart Inn at Osted, Mr. William 
Fitch, familiarly known as ‘‘Willie,”’ 
and Mr. Ben Gunn, both of Lon- 
don, sat discussing the home-brewed 
ind incidentally dropping a word 
ibout business. 

‘‘Wot’s a Roobens?’’ asked Mr. 
Gunn, a burly man with a smooth 
face and a watery eye. 

“It’s a pitcher,’’ said Mr. Fitch, 
‘‘a pitcher painted by a cove wot 
lived ages ago. An’ it’s worth 
double its weight in gold. At least 
so Detch says, and he knows.”’ 

“Bright chap, Detch. Where's ’e 
gsone?”’ 

‘E’s interviewin’ the ’ostler 
about the Pelton place. 'E’s goin’ 
there to locate the pitcher. Then 
‘’e goes back to town to-night and 
we do the job. The family’s in 
town and only a few servants about. 
I know a dealer wot’ll give a hun- 
dred for the thing and no ques- 
tions.”’ 

‘Queer game, to lift a pitcher,’ 
said Mr. Gunn thoughtfully, filling 
his glass and stretching his legs 
under the table as the ale exerted 
its well-known soporific influence. 

Meantime the gentleman desig- 
nated as Detch was swinging along 
a road about a mile from the village. 
He was attired in a Norfolk and 
knickerbockers, and was as different 
as possible from his familiars at the 
inn. One might have hesitated 
about accepting their company on a 
dark night, but this person would at 
once be set down as a gentleman of 
leisure and a man of parts. 

At the gate of Pelton Hall he 
turned in and made his way up the 
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drive. At the door of the house he 
rang the bell. An uncapped maid 
answered. 

The visitor uncovered. ‘‘I’m an 
artist. Lord Pelton kindly gave me 
permission to look at his collection.”’ 
Then he drew from his pocket an 
envelope. It contained an order 
signed by Lord Pelton requesting 
the housekeeper to give Mr. John 
Detch access to the picture gallery at 
Pelton Hall. It was on his lord- 
ship’s private paper; it was properly 
signed and sealed. 

But the girl hesitated. 

“I hope it won't be much trouble. 
I especially want to see the new 
Rubens,’’ said Mr. Detch as he 
effected the passage of a half-crown 
to the girl. His smile was very 
frank and friendly. 

“I fancy it’s all right,’’ said she; 
and she led him through the dining 
hall, up a long staircase and into a 
wide room hung with paintings. 
They were all sorts—old masters and 
moderns, pictures that an art lover 
would rave over, and daubs from 
poor strugglers whom the Earl of 
Pelton wanted to help. 

Mr. Detch squinted at them after 
the approved manner of connois- 
seurs. 

‘‘That’s the new Rubens,”’ said the 
girl, pointing to a small canvas near 
the window. 

‘“‘Ah!”’ said the connoisseur. 

Just then the bell rang. The girl 
looked at the visitor hesitatingly. 
‘I'll be back presently,’’ she said. 

“Bless the butcher or the candle- 
stick-maker or whoever it is,’’ mur- 
mured the man as he turned toward 
the broad window overlooking the 
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terrace. Three minutes later the 
attachment which fastened it had 
been rendered useless. Then he 
came back to the Rubens. It wasa 
canvas about twenty-two inches long 
and sixteen inches high. It showed 
a woody dell, a piping Pan, and 
Bacchantes dancing. It had been 
lately discovered and purchased by 
Lord Pelton. It had never been 
photographed; few had seen it; it 
was a picture that might be marketed 
if discretion were exercised. 

Mr. Detch counted its place care- 
fully. ‘‘The fourth on the right- 
hand wall as you enter from the 
window,”’ he pronounced aloud, fol- 
lowing the psychological law which 
says that to repeat anything aloud 
helps to fix it in the memory. 

‘The fourth on the right-hand 
wall,’* said a voice behind him. 

Mr. Detch did not immediately 
turn. That would have betrayed 
him. He swung around slowly and 
confronted a lady. 

For an instant they stared at each 
other. 

‘“‘Howard Danforth!’’ said the 
lady. 

‘‘Katherine!’’ he said. His lips 
tightened a little; and then, ‘‘Are 
you Lady Pelton?’’ 

She nodded. 

“I didn’t expect to find an old 
friend here; though I did hear that 
you had married an Englishman.”’ 

‘‘And you? Where did you come 
from? You've changed since——”’ 

“Since we used to play together 
at home.”’ 

She smiled quickly at this and 
held out herhand. Then she looked 
from him to a letter she was holding. 

‘*This introduces a Mr. Detch, but 
it is not my husband's writing. I 
don’t understand.’’ She fell back a 
step and looked at him earnestly. 
*“‘I remember now I heard that you— 
that you——”’ 


‘That I had gone to the devil.” 
Danforth took her up. 

“But it can’t be possible. I used 
to like you so much when we went 
to dancing school together and when 
you were in college.’’ She looked 
again at the letter. ‘“‘You are not 
John Detch,’’ she urged. 

Mr. Danforth laughed bitterly. 
‘It’s a name that I have sometimes 
found convenient.”’ 

‘Then the things I've heard were 
true?’’ she accused. ‘‘But why?”’ 

‘‘That’s a long story.”’ 

‘‘But why are you here?’’ she de- 
manded. Danforth laughed again. 
‘To be quite honest, some friends 
whom I made lately in London were 
anxious to know the exact location 
of the Rubens on your walls. They 
had a mind to look at it, and not 
being connoisseurs they might have 
mistaken a genre by Jones for the 
little master. I am merely an ad- 
vance agent.’’ 

“The Rubens,’’ said Lady Pelton, 
‘is my husband's latest find.”’ 

‘*Valuable,’’ remarked Mr. Dan- 
forth. 

“I have heard of pictures being 
stolen,’’ said she. 

Mr. Danforth flushed. ‘‘Kather- 
ine,’’ he said, ‘‘of course you see 
that I didn’t know it was your Ru- 
bens. I am glad you came. It 
would have been awkward to have 
played atrick on an old friend. I 
present it to you.’’ He _ smiled. 
‘‘Let’s say a wedding present, since 
I didn’t give you one.”’ 

‘*] wouldn't have believed it,’’ she 
interrupted. ‘‘To think that you, 
with your education and _ your 


chances, would do this sort of 
thing!”’ 

“It’s a queer world,’’ said Mr. 
Danforth. 

“IT heard there was a girl—that 
you cared and she-—— 

“Oh, don’t blame it on anybody 
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nut me,”’ 
not all. 


he charged. ‘‘That was 
It came little by little and 


9 
now 


‘‘What?”’ 

“I like it. It’s exciting; it’s 
fresh; it’s adventurous; it’s life; 
it—— He broke off and spread 
out his hands. “It’s not worth 
going into,’’ he said. ‘‘The bed’s 
made. I apolcgize for this intrusion. 
Shall I say good-bye, or do you wish 
to hand me over to the servants?’’ 

‘IT should not do that. But the 
picture?” 

‘Oh, it’s safe now,”’ he said, put- 
ting out his hand. Then he drew it 


” 
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back. ‘‘You might not want to. 
“Yes, yes—good-bye, but I 
wish——”’ 
‘‘Good-bye,"’ he uttered and was 
off. 


At the inn the two men awaited 
him. 

‘‘Well?’’ asked Mr. Gunn. 

‘I found the picture,’’ said Dan- 
forth, ‘‘but it’s not specially worth 
having. I advise you to give it up.”’ 

‘You found the Roobens?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Danforth, 
vertently, ‘‘but——”’ 

Mr. Gunn shut his mouth hard. 
‘‘T came here for a pitcher,” he said, 
‘‘and I’m goin’ to have that or some- 
thing else. I’m broke, an’ it’s make 
or break with me.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Willie. ‘I don’t 
believe but wot it’s all right. I 
spose ‘tis not much to look at, but 
it’s likely worth all the more for 
that. Of the pitchers I’ve seen, 
them as looks worst is worth most; 
the doggoneder they are the more 
people pays for ‘em. Quinn told 
me as how this was a peach. We're 
‘ere, an’ I say get it.’’ 

Danforth opened his mouth for an 
irgument and then his eye caught 
Mr. Gunn’s. From the latter’s eye 
he glanced down to his long jaw. 


inad- 
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The jaw did not invite argument. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘do as you like, 
but there’s a lot of trash in the 
place.” His thoughts picked ona 
water-color, and an amused twinkle 
came into his gray eyes. 

‘“Wot’s it like?’’ asked Fitch. 

‘“‘A landscape —trees and some fig- 
ures in the foreground. It’s the 
third on the right wall as you enter 
by the window.”’ 

*‘The third,” said Mr. Gunn and 
Mr. Fitch together. 


Two mornings after, Mr. Danforth 
sauntered into Leicester Square from 
a late breakfast. A touch on his 
arm and he confronted ‘‘Willie.”’ 

‘‘Where you been?” asked the lat- 
ter. ‘‘We been lookin’ for you. 
We got the pitcher all right and 
we're goin’ to play square. You're 
in with us.’”’ 

Mr. Danforth smiled. 
tried to sell it?”’ 

“It’s up here,’’ said Mr. Fitch, 
jerking his thumb indefinitely toward 
the northwest. ‘‘There’s a dealer 
comin’ in to look at it this morning. 
He’ll give a hundred pounds for it. 
Come along.”’ 

Mr. Danforth hesitated. He did 
not see a dealer giving a hundred 
pounds for a painting which Lord 
Pelton had bought to help an im- 
pecunious artist. But he did not 
mind seeing Mr. Gunn's face when 
they discovered that they had got 
the wrong picture. And it was bet- 
ter to play it out to the end, than to 
hold back now and make them sus- 
pect that he had tricked them. He 
would carry it off with a high hand, 
and profess unusual surprise at their 
mistake. He even practiced his 
stare of wonderment as he followed 
Mr. Fitch north to Soho, into a nar- 
row court, and up a dark stairway to 
a small room lighted dimly by a win- 
dow. At the entrance to the court 


‘““Have you 
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they picked up a man who was wait- 
ing, and in the small room they 
found Mr. Gunn. 

The latter greeted them gra- 
ciously. ‘‘You’re gettin’ this easy, 
Quinn,”’ he said to the dealer. 
‘*Detch, here, says it’s worth a thou- 
sand pounds in open market, and we 
let you have it fer a hundred—a 
mere song—a cheap ditty, as I might 
say.’” 

‘‘Let’s see what you've got first,”’ 
said Quinn, ‘‘maybe it ain’t a Ru- 
bens, and if it is it’s the hardest 
thing in the world to dispose of. 
I'm not even sure that I can sell it. 
It’s all my risk; but let’s see the 
picture.”’ 

Mr. Gunn went to a wall cupboard. 
Mr. Danforth lit a cigarette and 
smiled to himself as Gunn produced 
a bundle wrapped in oilcloth. He 
put it ona chair, undid the strings 
and with the air of a showman took 
‘“‘There,’’ said he 


off the wrapping. 
proudly. 

The dealer was on his knees look- 
ing at it. 

‘*Good Lord!" said Mr. Danforth, 
starting forward at his first glimpse. 
Then he settled back in his chair and 


stared. He was looking at the 
Rubens. 

Somebody had made a mistake. 
A dozen theories came into his head 
to account for it; and full on these 
was the thought that Lady Pelton 
would believe that he had broken his 
word to her. Anger flamed in his 
head, for Mr. Danforth had qualities 
in common with the eighteenth cen- 
tury gentleman of the road—and 
while he did not object to taking a 
man’s purse, he had some conscience 
about breaking faith. 

The dealer got up slowly and 
backed away a little. 

‘‘T can’t say,’’ said Mr. Gunn, ‘‘as 
1 admire the taste of the rich; a 
more shameless pitcher I never see, 
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women a-dancin’ without clo’es. I 
blush to look at it. But the aristoc- 
racy has different ideas from us; it’s 
a val’able pitcher.”’ 

“It’s a deuced big risk,’’ said the 
dealer. 

‘“‘An immense risk,’’ muttered 
Danforth, whose thoughts were fly- 
ing back and forth like a weaver's 
shuttle. 

“Well, you take risks every day, 
don’t you?’? demanded Mr. Gunn. 
“Wot’s life without a risk? A dull 
business, I say.’’ 

Mr. Danforth stroked his nose and 
cautiously felt for his revolver. 

‘‘There’s another risk—of it’s not 
being genuine,”’ said the dealer. 

“It’s the real thing right enough. 
Detch knows.”’ 

Mr. Danforth had been standing 
with his back to the door. He had 
quietiy unlocked it and extracted 
the key. 

Suddenly he started forward and 
held up a warning finger. The 
dealer turned green. Mr. Gunn 
reached for his hip pocket. Dan- 
forth whirled on his heel and pulling 
the door open he stepped into the 
passage. 

“I thought I heard somebody,"’ 
he said, ‘‘but I guess I didn’t.’’ He 
came back and shut the door. But 
now the key was on the outside. 

‘‘There’s no danger,’’ growled Mr. 
Gunn, ‘‘and you only make it worse 
by pulling doors open. Now,”’ (to 
the dealer) “‘give us a hundred and 
get along.’”’ 

“It’s worth it,’’ said Danforth. 
“It’s the real thing easy enough.” 
He stepped forward, picked up the 
picture and backed toward the door. 
‘The real thing,’’ he reiterated. 

‘‘Detch knows,’’ said Fitch. 

“It’s a pity to let it go for a hun- 
dred,’’ mused Mr. Danforth. 

“I can’t give a penny over a hun- 
dred,”’ said Quinn quickly. 
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He was talking to the empty air. 
(he door had opened suddenly, the 
nan with the picture had passed 
hrough it and the key was heard 
ratching in the lock. 

‘“‘Good-bye,*’ said Mr. Danforth 
through the panels; and then he 
took the stairs three steps at a jump. 
He heard violent kicks at the door 
ind he reckoned that it would hold 
one minute. 

He reached the court and the alley, 
ind hurrying around the corner into 
Deane Street, he hailed a hansom. 

“Bruton Street!’ he said, ‘‘and 
ike the devil!”’ 

At the mouth of the alley the fig- 
ure of Mr. Gunn waved a defiant 
arm. Mr. Danforth smiled and 
settled back inthe cab. He did not 
notice a short, stocky man who had 
been lurking on the corner and who 
leaped into a hansom just behind 
him and gave the order, “‘Follow 
that cab and don’t let it get out of 
your sight.”’ 

‘It’s a mercy,”’ said Mr. Danforth 
to himself, ‘‘that I didn’t kick a hole 
in the thing as I came down the 
stairs.”’ 

His cab drew up near the Pelton 
house just as a carriage whose 
attendants wore the Pelton livery 
stopped in front of it. 

‘‘Her Ladyship is just going out,”’ 
said the butler in answer to Dan- 
forth’s demand. 

“Tell Her Ladyship that I have 
His Lordship’s stolen picture,’’ said 
Danforth, ‘‘and that I must see her 
it once.”’ 

But as the butler turned, Lady 
Pelton appeared down the hall. 
Danforth pushed forward and tapped 
the picture under his arm. ‘Your 
Ladyship will see me for a min- 
ite?”’ 

She hesitated. ‘‘Come in here,”’ 
he said, and led him into a library 
and shut the door. 
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He placed the picture on a small 
table against a lamp. 

‘‘Why did you bring it back?’’ she 
asked quietly. 

“IT supposed you’d think that,” 
and Danforth laughed constrainedly, 
‘but I didn’t know that it had been 
taken till an hour ago, and then I 
brought it back as soon as I could. 
I—I didn’t want you to believe that 
I hadn’t played fair.’’ 

Lady Pelton flushed. 

“I don’t understand how it came 
about,’’ went on Danforth. ‘‘In 
order not to arouse the suspicion of 
the men who were with me, I had to 
let them take something. But the 
picture next the Rubens was a worth- 
less water-color, and I gave them 
the position and description of 
that.’’ 

“‘T suppose you'd describe them in 
a good deal the same way,” said 
Lady Pelton. 

‘But they must have bungled and 
taken the fourth when I told them 
the third. I’m sorry, but I hope 
you'll believe——”’ 

Lady Pelton held up her hand. 

“They took the third. It was my 


fault. 1 overheard you say the 
fourth from the window that day, 
and after you had gone——’’ She 
hesitated. 


‘After I had gone?’’ urged he. 

“I changed the positions of the 
Rubens and of the worthless water- 
color which hung at the right of it— 
the third from the window.”’ 

Danforth stepped back. ‘‘Ah!’’ 
he said. A little smile that tried to 
be cynical came and flickered at the 
corners of his mouth, and then it 
died away and left him looking ap- 
pealingly at the woman before him. 

‘‘Of course I deserved it,’’ he said. 
‘T couldn’t expect you to believe me 
after what you know. That's one of 
the things one must expect when one 
makes his bed the way I have. Of 
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course one must expect it. Good- 
bye again; I’m glad I could bring 
back the picture.”’ 

“I’m sorry, Howard,”’ said the 
woman impulsively, and she held 
out her hands, “but why do you 
make it possible for me to believe 
such things?’’ 

‘*Good-bye,’’ said Danforth as he 
went into the hall. 

His exit was barred by the butler, 
who was at the open door arguing 
with the short man who had fol- 
lowed Danforth from Soho. 

‘Lady Pelton!’’ called the latter 
as he caught sight of her. 

‘*What is it, Watson?’’ she asked. 

‘This man——”’ began the butler. 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you,’’ broke 
in the stocky man, ‘‘but not five 
minutes ago I saw a suspicious char- 
acter enter your house. I’m from 
Scotland Yard and we have reason 
to believe that this man is connected 


with the robbery of the——’’ He 


broke off confronted 
him. 

‘‘What was he like?”’ 
Pelton. 

The stocky man laid his hand on 
Danforth’s arm. 

‘“‘But not my friend!’’ ejaculated 


Her Ladyship. 


as Danforth 


asked Lady 
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‘Your friend’’’ wondered the de- 
tective. 

“Oh, you've made an absurd mis- 
take. This is an old friend of mine 
from America. He’s going down 
with me to Osted this morning. 
Watson, we aren't late for that 
train?’’ 

The detective looked puzzled. 
‘You don’t see well, my man,”’ said 
Lady Pelton, as she started down 
the steps with Danforth. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you hardly care to arrest a 
member of my house party?"’ 

“Well, no,’’ said the man 
tatingly. 

‘*To Victoria, Thomas,’’ said Her 
Ladyship as Danforth followed her 
into the carriage. 

The man touched the horses. 

Danforth looked at Lady Pelton 
as they drove away. ‘‘Thank you,” 
he said. 

“For old times’ sake,’’ she said 
quietly, and she rested her hand for 
just a moment on his arm. 

‘Thank you,”’ he said again. 
leaned forward to the coachman. 

‘‘Thomas,’’ she said, ‘‘you’d bet- 
ter drive first to Liverpool Street. 
Mr. Danforth wants to catch the 
next train for Harwich.”’ 


hesi- 


She 
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Of course we have our own ideas 
as to what things in THE Rep Book 
are good, and what things fall short 
of the ideals that we have held in 
view at all times. We know some 
of our achievements and some of our 
But merely for us to 
know these things, although, of 
course, gratifying, would not be 
sufficient if our consciousness were 
not in line with what others think on 
the same subject. We know that we 
are working hard to make THE RED 
Book the best of all fiction maga- 
zines, and we know likewise that as 
fast as we improve the publication 
in its literary, artistic and typo- 
graphical excellence, our aspirations 
and ambitions continually enlarge, 
so that there is no danger that we 
shall ever rest complacent in the 
belief that we have reached the limit 
of our plans for noteworthy and con- 
stant betterments. 

Now that the beginning of the 
autumn season is approaching, when 
advertising patronage is heaviest, 
thanks to the anticipations of fall 
and winter trade, and when readers 
likewise are making up their lists of 
periodicals to which they shall re- 
main faithful during the most enti- 
cing of reading months, it is grati- 
fying to learn that THE Rep Book 
and our efforts are appreciated by 
those absolutely essential elements 
to magazine success, the advertising 
public and the reading public. 

Evidences of this have multiplied 
monthly in our office, in the in- 
creased circulation and increased 
advertising patronage which speak 
in language not to be misunderstood. 
In addition we take distinct satis- 
faction in the comments which reach 
us constantly by letter from those 
who know of what they speak, and 
who do not hesitate to express their 
friendly sentiments in complimen- 
tary phrases. Such expressions are 


delinquencies. 
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a distinct assistance and stimulus to 
every department of THE Rep Book 
organization, and we wish our friends 
to know that we welcome criticism, 
whether it be in all details favorable 
or in some instances suggestive of 
modification or improvement. 

Just a few quotations, taken at ran- 
dom from a mass of correspondence, 
which show the drift of comment on 
what THE RED Book is doing. 

A. H. Wood, of the Advertising 
Agency of Wood, Putnam & Wood, 
writes thus from Boston: 

‘‘I beg to thank you for this mag- 
nificent remembrance of your beauti- 
ful publication. If ever a magazine 
deserved to win out, it certainly is 
yours. I wish to congratulate you 
on the method of advertising you 
have adopted, and while expensive, 
I am sure in the long run it will be 
successful.’’ 

J. L. Stack, the veteran adver- 
tising contractor of Chicago, writes: 


‘I wish to compliment you on the 


present appearance of THE Rep 
Book. It has made a field for itself 
which is clearly demonstrated by 
the advertising which it carries. 
You certainly should feel proud of 
the success which you have made 
with this publication.”’ 

From a New York friend who was 
interested to learn the trend of 
magazine sales, we have this letter: 

“I asked the news man at the 
Pennsylvania Depot in Newark, how 
Rep Booxs were selling, and he 
answered, ‘Finely.’ I said, ‘Are 
you selling thirty?’ and he replied, 
‘Make it one hundred and thirty and 
you will be right.’ 

James P. Wetherald, of Boston, 
writes as follows: 

“T have been in New York the 
last few days and have been mixed 
up more or less with the magazines, 
and the impression is strong that 
Tue Rep Book is going to be the 
thing. I thought you would be 
pleased to have this information 
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direct from me, although you prob- 
ably know it, but it is a nice thing to 
know how other publishers who are 
your competitors are talking about 
you. There is no question that THE 
Rep Book is in the game ‘with both 
feet,’ so to speak. I am just in 
receipt of your new package of 
advertising matter and congratulate 
you on your continued enterprise.’’ 

B. D. Caldwell, Vice-President of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R., writes thus: 

‘‘Allow me to congratulate you on 
the attractiveness and good judg- 
ment shown in the make-up of the 
magazine. 

It would be a satisfaction to us to 
include many others of the large 
number of letters of similar tenor, 
but space. forbids and this assay will 
have to serve as an indication of 
what comes to the Publishers’ desk 
in the daily mail. Perhaps we might 

pardoned for permitting ourselves 
to feel somewhat elated over the 
position already won by THE RED 
Book. We intend, however, to sub- 
due that feeling as much as pos- 
sible, and continue persistently in 
improving Rep Book quality and 
building up Rep Book business 
until the recognition which is now 
so wide becomes universal. 

The October Rep Book, being the 
first number of the real autumn 
season and the last number of the 
third volume of the magazine, em- 
bodies a special endeavor to make it 
a gem of literary and pictorial excel- 
lence. 

Among the authors to be included 
in the October Rep Book are 
Charles Belmont Davis, Henry 
Gallup Paine, Anne Warner, Forrest 
Crissey, Clinton Dangerfield, Ade- 
line Knapp, Edgar Franklin and 
Harriet A. Nash, and half a dozen 
others whose names will be recog- 
nized as those of the more favored 
of fiction writers. 
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Henry Gallup Paine writes for 
THE Rep Book a clever story called 
“‘A Narragansett Castaway,"’ relat- 
ing the embarrassments of a young 
lover who is mixed up ina case of 
mistaken identity, and has the good 
fortune to get the right girl at last. 

Forrest Crissey, author of ‘‘The 
Country Boy,’’ and ‘‘The Tattlings 
of a Retired Politician,’’ makes his 
appearance in THE Rep Book with 
the first ‘‘country boy’’ story written 
since the publication of that note- 
worthily successful book. ‘‘Cock o’ 
the Walk’’ it is called, and every 
one will recognize it as a genuine 
picture of small-town life. 

Anne Warner, author of the ‘‘Su- 
san Clegg’’ stories, soon to be pub- 
lished in book form after a remark- 
able success in the Century Magazine, 
writes a delicious story of match- 
making with a proper denouement, 
called ‘‘The Rehabilitation’ of 
Adonis.”’ 

Charles Belmont Davis furnishes a 
story with a fascinating title, ‘Mr. 
Bluebeard of Bellosguardo,”’ a tale 
of an American in Italy and the 
tragedy that came into his life. 
Mr. Davis is the brother of Richard 
Harding Davis, and his short fiction 
is rapidly becoming recognized for 
the same virile qualities shown in 
the work of the latter. 

‘“‘The Bullet’? names a story by 
Adeline Knapp, whose writings in 
fiction, history and travel have a 
recognized place. This story is a 
study of a peculiar instance of rever- 
sion of memory, with something of 
the occult in it to suggest an expla- 
nation. A California club-house 
where hunters are gathered furnishes 
the scene for the narrative, and the 
illustrations by William Schmedtgen 
are done in the best style of that 
artist, who knows the woods, the 
fields and the outdoor life as few 
artists do. 
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